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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  INDIAN  HEART 

by 

Rufus  M.  Jones 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake,  now  known  as  China  Lake. in  Maine, 
near  it's  southern  end,  a  wooded  point  of  land  projects  into  the  lake.  At  the  edge 
where  the  point  meets  the  water,  stands  a  large  sentinel  granite  rock,  split  by  the 
glacier,  which  like  a  plow-share  of  the  Almighty  plowed  out  the  lake  in  the  great 
Ice  Age.  On  the  face  of  the  rock  is  carved  a  huge  heart,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
width  at  the  bulge  and  perhaps  twenty  inches  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  not  made 

by  the  glacier.  It  was  cut  by  human  hands,  but  before  any  white  man  ever  saw  the 

lake. 

I  am  telling  the  story  of  the  origin  of  that  rock-cut  heart.  Part  of  my  story 
is  historically  true,  as  true  as  the  Bible,  and  some  of  it  is  my  own  imagination; 

and  I  shall  not  tell  you  where  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  fact  and  what  is 

fancy,  though  there  is  a  wavy  line  between  them. 

Our  story  must  begin  at  the  great  curve  of  the  Kennebec  River  at  Norridgewock, 
which  the  French  called  ,fNar  ant  souk”.  In  1693  the  famous  French  Jesuit  Missionary , 
Father  Sebastian  Rale,  began  his  forty  years  of  labor  with  the  Abenaki  Indians  of 
the  Kennebec  region  here  in  this  picturesque  wilderness  of  hills  and  forests,  where 
the  river  makes  a  great  curve.  He  was  a  person  of  great  distinction,  a  priest, 
a  scholar,  a  magnetic  fascinating  leader  of  men,  and  unfortunately  a  wily  politician, 
using  his  spiritual  power  over  his  Indian  village  to  advance  the  designs  of  France 
to  maintain  control  of  the  section  of  Maine  east  of  the  Kennebec,  originally  a  part 
of  Acadia,  and  inciting  his  converted  Abenakis  to  harry,  and  if  possible,  eleminate 
the  colonists  who  attempted  to  settle  in  that  attractive  domain. 

A  spacious  church  was  built  of  logs  at  the  edge  of  the  Indian  village  by  the 
river.  It  had  a  belfry  and  a  bell  which  in  the  morning  summoned  the  Indians  to  mass 
and  in  the  evening  to  a  sermon. 

# 

The  Norridgewock  Indians  had  all  the  outward,  superficial  marks  of  being  well- 
ordered  Christians.  They  bowed,  they  kneeled,  they  gave  the  resoonses,  they  said 
the  creed,  they  made  bayberry  wax  candles  for  the  altar,  but  all  the  time  they 
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remained  fierce  Abenaki  warriors.  They  kept  their  war  paint  and  feathers,  and  their 
hatchets  and  soalping  knives  were  sharp  for  forays  against  the  inroad  of  English 
settlers. 

Story  of  Kekiberba 

My  story  is  especially  concerned  with  a  young  Abenaki  chieftain  named  Kekiberba, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  great  chief  of  the  village  tribe,  Bomazeen.  Kekiberba  was  a 
young  and  fearless  hero,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  youth,  and  withal  a  devoted  disciple 
of  Father  Rale,  He  had  the  marks  of  nobility,  unusual  height,  great  strength  of 
body,  a  clear  eye  and  a  fine  high  forehead.  He  was  as  skilful  when  he  assisted  the 
priest  at  the  altar  as  he  was  fearless  when  he  led  his  band  of  youth  in  some  night 
attact . 

Feast  at  Damariscotta 

Every  year,  in  the  autumn,  after  the  corn  harvest,  the  Indians  from  all  parts 
of  eastern  Maine  gathered  at  Damariscotta  for  a  feast  of  clams  and  oysters,  and,  I 
hope,  of  lobsters.  The  mound  of  shells  still  exists  near  Damariscotta  to  prove  this 
point.  They  ate  and  then  ate  more.  They  danced,  then  danced  again.  In  the  group 
on  one  of  these  trips  was  a  beautiful  Indian  maiden  from  Pemaquid  named  Nemaha,  or 
Nemi.  She  had  some  French  blood  in  her  pedigree,  for  her  family  came  to  Pemaquid 
from  Castine  and  she  was  plainly  enough,  as  Kekiberba  could  see  with  half  an  eye, 
the  most  beautiful  creature  at  the  feast  and  at  the  dance.  Before  the  days  of  eat¬ 
ing  and  jubliation  wsre  ended,  being  as  expert  in  love-makihg  as  he  was  in  fighting, 
Kekiberba  had  won  Nemaha  as  his  bride;  and  she  went  proudly  back  with  him  on  the 
return  journey  to  Norridgewock. 

They  walked  through  the  woods  to  Head  Tide  on  the  Sheepscott,  where  they  had 
left  their  canoes.  They  they  paddled  up  the  river  to  a  spot  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  China  Lake. 

They  they  crossed  to  the  lake,  paddled  to  the  site  of  Indian  Heart  Rock,  where 
they  stopped  to  cook  and  eat  the  clams  they  had  brought.  Then  they  paddled  to  the 

A 

Outlet  Brook,  down  the  brook  to  the  Sebasticook  River,  carried  across  the  point  of 

land  to  the  Taconic  Falls,  where  Waterville  now  is,  and  so  up  the  Kennebec  to  their 
beloved  village  of  Norridgewock.  Kekiberba  and  Nemaha  were  never  to  forget  that 
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wooded  point  in  tdia  beautiful  lake  where  they  ate  their  meal  of  roasted  clams. 

Nemaha  had  been  baptize^  as  a  child  at  Castine  and  was,  like  her  husband,  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  so  they  were  married  in  due  form  in  the  church  by  Father  Rale.  In 
front  of  theuj,  as  they  stood  hand  in  hand  facing  the  altar,  there  was  on  the  wall 
of  the  church  a  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  to  the  Jesuit  priest  represented 
Christ’s  presence  and  His  eternal  loving  nature. 

Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Then  and  there,  in  that  sacred  moment,  Nemaha  resolved  to  form  a  sisterhood 
of  the  young  women  of  the  Indian  village  to  be  called  ’’The  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart’’.  Being  Indian  squaws,  they  had  to  work  ^n  the  corn  fields  and  do  other  menial 
tasks,  but  each  week  they  had  a  Sacred  Heart  lesson  from  Father  Rale  about  Divine 
Love,  and  they  made  the  elaborate  preparations  for  the  great  event  of  the  year, 
which  was  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Life  in  the  young  Chief’s  wigwam  was  full  of  happiness.  Love  in  the  bosom 
of  these  red  denizens  of  the  forest  was  as  wonderful  as  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  one  trouble  was  that  they  were  all  the  time  being  stirred  to  hate  and 
to  acts  of  violence  by  their  priest  and  beloved  Father  Rale.  There  was  a  Fort 
Western  at  Cushnoc,  which  is  now  Augusta,  and  a  sturgeon  fishery  established  there. 
There  was  a  hated  fort  at  Pemaquid,  another  at  Richmond,  down  the  river,  and  still 
another  at  Saco.  These  forts  angered  Father  Rale  and  the  Indians.  The  attacks  on 
the  young  settlement-s  and  the  massacres  of  new  settlers,  which  frequently  happened, 
seemed  all  the  time. to  be  traceable  to  the  political  influence  of  the  otherwise 
noble  Jesuit  Father  of  Norridgewock. 

Destruction  of  Norridgewock 

The  universal  English  hate  of  Norridgewock  finally  came  to  a  head  in  fierce 
action.  Two  hundred  And  eight  men,  heavily  armed.,'  set  out  from  Fqrt  Richmond  in 
seventeen  whaleboats,  the  8th  of  August,  1724.  They  left  their  boa'ts  at  the 
Taconic  Falls,  now  Waterville,  with  forty  men  to  guard  them,  and  the  one  hundred 
had  sixty-eight  men,  with  three  Mohawk  Indians,  marched  through  the  woods  to 
Norridgewock,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  They  surprised  the  Indians  who,  men, 
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women,  and  children,  rushed  out  of  their  wigwams  and  log  houses.  They  fired  wildly 
but  too  high  at  the  English.  The  latter,  with  their  rifles,  mercilessly  mowed  down 
the  Indians,  who  now  fled  to  the  river  and  leaped  into  canoes,  and  tried  to  escape. 
Most  of  them  were  shot  to  death  in  their  canoes  for  most  of  them  had  no  paddles, 
Meantime  Father  Rale  was  shot  through  the  head  in  his  doorway.  The  wigwams  and 
houses  were  burned  to  the  ground  and  the  church  was  fired.  It  looked  in  the  evening 
as  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  boats  at  Taconic,  as  though  the  Norridgewock 
Indians  were  annihilated  and  the  power  of  the  priest  forever  broken.  But  this  is 
the  crisis  where  my  real  story  begins. 

Kekiberba  Escapes 

Chief  Bamazeen  was  killed  and  scalped  and  his  wife  carried  off  a  prisoner. 

But  Kekiberba,  our  young  hero,  escaped  across  the  river  with  a  small  band  of  his 

intimate  friends.  They  hid  in  the  woods  and  spent  the  night  in  much  agony  over  the 

fate  of  their  loved  ones.  They  returned  in  the  morning  to  an  awful  scene.  Where 
was  Nemaha?  She  was  not  found  among  the  bodies  that  strewed  the  ground.  No, 
she  was  not  there.  She  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  many  bodies  lay, 

She  wasn’t  in  the  astas  of  the  burned  village.  When  the  crisis  came  the  day  before 
she  had  suddenly  gathered  around  her  the  little  band  of  the  Sisterhood.  They  had 
rushed  to  the  church  and  seized  the  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  fled  into  the 
woods  to  a  secret  hiding  place  which  Nemaha  knew,  and  there-,  with  the  precious 

picture,  they  had  passed  an  anxious  night,  wondering  whether  any  body  was  left  alive 

Reunion 

Kekiberba  stood  on  a  knoll  at  the  edge  of  the  western  forest  and  called  in 
his  far-carrying,  melodious  voice,  "Nemaha,  Nemaha."  Sh3  heard  him  with  joy  and 
came  running  with  her  friends.  And  there,  surrounded  by  death  and  the  ashes  of 
their  village,  Kekiberba  and  his  living  friends  found  their  companions  who  had  also 
survived  the  tragedy.  They  buried  the  old  chief  Bv-mbazeen  and  Father  Rale  and  those 
they  loved.,  They  hid  the  bell  of  the  burned  church  in  the  hollow  of  an  ancient 
pine  tree  where  it  was  found  many  years  afterward,  and  taken  to  the  museum  in 
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China  Lake  Settlement 


They  carried  to  their  canoes  the  few  implements  that  were  left  unburned,  some 
hidden  supplies  of  food,  and  sadly  the  little  party  of  Abenaki  exiles,  led  by  their 
young  chief,  paddled  down  the  Kennebec  to  the  Taconic  Falls,  carried  their  canoes 
across  to  the  Sebasticook;  then  pushed  up  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cutlet 
Brook,  and  made  their  way  with  paddles  and  pulllnes  to  the  lake  we  know,  and  then 
they  went  on  silently  but  with  one  united  mind,  to  the  beautiful  western  point  at 
the  south  end  of  the  lake  where  pine  trees  three  hundred  years  old  stood  waiting  for 
them.  Here  in  this  beautiful  spot  settled  the  tiny  remnant  of  the  Norridgewock 
Abenaki s,  with  Kekiberba  for  their  chief  and  his  beautiful  Nemaha  as  the  keeper 
and  guardian  of  the  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which  they  brought  with  them. 

They  built  wigwams  under  the  lofty  pines  and  a  shrine  for  the  picture  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  covered  in  front  with  a  curtain  of  deerskin  which  could  be  lifted  up  in  the 
daytime  when  the  little  band  met  each  morning  to  say  their  prayers  before  the  shrine. 
This  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  what  it  had  come  to  signify  in  the  lives  ff 
these  simple  dwellers  in  the  woods  was  all  that  was  left  of  reality  from  the  years 
of  priestly  labor  from  their  former  Father  in  the  Faith. 

Sacred  Heart  Survives 

They  had  no  sacraments  now.  They  had  no  sermons,  no  lessons,  no  kneelings, 
no  formal  prayers.  The  Sacred  Heart  was  the  center  of  their  religion.  This  great 
heart  had  loved  and  suffered  for  them  and  they  would  never  forget  that,  whatever 
else  they  might  forget.  What  they  wanted  most  to  forget  was  the  teaching  about 
hate  and  violence.  They  had  seen  enough  of  that,  They  knew  how  it  all  ended  and 
henceforth  they  wanted  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  on  their  beautiful  point  among 
the  giant  pines. 

Unexpectedly  something  quite  remarkable  happened.  One  evening  after  their 
supper  of  fish,  as  Kekiberba  was  standing  near  the  great  rock  and  looking  out  across 
the  lake  in  the  glory  of  its  sunset  colors,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "Le  Sacre 
Coeur",  which  is  the  French  for  nThe  Sacred  Heart",  and  is  the  term  the  Indians 
always  used  for  it.  Suddenly  to  their  amazement,  the  words  came  back  to  them  across 
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the  water  —  ”Le  Sacre  Coeur,”  and  it  seemed  to  their  untutored  minds  as  though  it 
came  from  the  sky  —  from  the  heavenly  world.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  spot  on 

the  shore,  as  I  have  often  proved,  that  a  whole  sentence  shouted  from  this  rock 

comes  back  to  the  speaker  in  a  marvelous  echo.  But  to  the  Indians  this  repeated 
word  was  something  more  than  an  echo  —  it  seemed  to  come  from  another  world,  from 
the  Great  Spirit.  And  from  this  time  on  every  night,  before  they  slept,  their  chief 
called  across  the  water,  ’’Le  Sacre  Coeur,”  and  back  to  them  mysteriously  from  the 
sky  came  the  same  words  as  a  strange  comfort  for  their  sleep.  This  experience  fixed 
the  Sacred  Heart  as  the  center  of  their  tribal  life. 

Corn  for  Winter 

Obviously  they  had  to  have  corn  for  their  winter  staple  food,  and  to  get  it 
they  had  to  go  back  with  their  canoes  to  Norridgewock.  The  English  soldiers  had 
marched  through  the  corn  on  the  fatal  day  and  had  tramped  much  of  it  down;  but 

enough  was  left  for  their  winter  supply,  and  they  filled  their  canoes  with  as  much 

as  they  dared  to  carry.  Soon  after  their  return  with  the  corn,  the  time  had  come 
for  the  great  feast  at  Damariscotta. 

The  clams  and  oysters  were  as  fine  as  ever,  but  the  feast  was  bound  to  be 
touched  with  sadness,  so  many  faces  were  missed  from  the  throng.  But  Nemaha’s 
friends  and  relatives  were  there  from  Pemaquid,  and  still  older  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  came  from  Castine,  and  they  ate  and  danced  and  tried  to  forget  their  losses 
and  their  sadness.  The  little  group  of  Sacred  Heart  Indians  brought  back  with  them, 
up  the  Sheepscott  and  across  the  lake,  a  load  of  clams.  Some  of  them  they  roasted 
and  ate  on  their  rocky  shore >  and  some  of  them  they  planted  in  the  near-by  cove* 

They  grew  and  multiplied  but  they  were  never,  in  fresh  water,  the  same  tasty  rare¬ 
bits  as  they  had  been  in  the  sea.  But  they  fed  the  muskrats,  that  abounded  around 
the  lake,  and  dried  and  smoked  muskrat  meat  was  one  of  the  Indians’  most  prized 
foods.  Still  more  prized,  however;  in  fact,  the  topnotch  item  in  their  diet,  were 

alewives,  which  means  herring.  Those  fish  swarmed  up  the  Outlet  Brook  in  the  Spring 

in  vast  numbers  to  spawn.  They  wero  so  numerous  ".that  they  could  be  caught  with  the 

hands,  or  they  could  be  netted  by  the  bushel.  They  were  smoked  and  would  last  the 
the  whole  year  through. 
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Tribe  Grew 

Of  course  "Nemi"  as  Kekiberba  loved  to  call  his  wife,  had  babies.  There  was 
no  doctor  to  help  but  that  didn’t  matter.  Indian  women  knevj  how  to  have  babies 

without  such  outside  help.  So,  too,  the  other  squaws  had  babies  and  the  tribe  of 

Abenaki s,  on  their  lovely  point  in  the  woods  grew  in  numbers  and  multiplied.  They 

continued  to  cultivate  the  corn  at  Norridgewock,  for  there  was  no  clearing  around 

the  lake  where  they  could  plant  their  corn,  and  they  had  no  axes  to  clear  off  the 

great  trees  that  lined  the  shores.  They  burned  over  patches  of  the  woods  to  get  • 

crops  of  raspberries  and  blueberries,  but  they  could  not  create  corn  fields  with¬ 
out  better  tools  than  they  possessed. 

Now  we  come  to  a  crisis  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  encampment.  One  awfully 
stohmy  night  —  for  there  are  sometimes  lion-stdrms  on  the  shores  of  China  Lake  — 
the  shrine  was  blown  over  in  the  darknoss  and  blown  out  into  the  lake,  and  the 
precious  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  turned  into  pulp  in  the  water  and  was 
destroyed. 

Permanent  Shrine 

It  was  a  supreme  disaster.  Their  life  had  focussed  on  this  picture.  It  was 
the  center  of  their  religious  devotions  and  the  rallying  point  ef  their  community 
and  tribal  life.  They  sat  down  in  silence  as  a  group  of  mourners  and  ate  no  food 

that  day  as  they  gazed  hopelessly  at  the  ruined  wonder.  The' next  morning  without 

any  consultation  except  in  the  night  with  his  wise  Nemi,  Kekiberba  took  his  stone 
gouge  and  hammer  and  began  cutting  the  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  as  near  like  the  picture  as  his  memory  could  reproduce  it.  Day  after  day,  with 
his  poor  tools  of  the  Stone  Age,  hardly  eating  enough  to  support  his  heavy  work, 
the  Indian  cut  away  at  the  stubborn  rock  until  the  Sacred  Heart  which  in  picture 
had  stood  in  the  shrine,  now  appeared  in  permanent  form,  to  last  through  the  ages, 
cut  with  patient  care  on  the  face  of  the  rock  where  we  see  it  today. 

When  it  was  finished,  the  Indians  in  wonder  and  joy  held  a  great  feast  to 
celebrate  this  new  creation.  They  danced  far  into  the  night  in  their  joy,  and 
then  their  chief  stood  by  the  rock  —  their  new  shrine  —  and  shouted  across  the 
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lake,  "Le  Sacre  Coeur,"  and  once  more,  as  of  old,  the  words  came  back  as  from  the 
sky  over  the  lake,  "Le  Sacre  Coeur,"  and  they  all  lay  down  to  sleep  in  peace,  be¬ 
lieving  that  heaven  was  once  more  satisfied  with  their  labors. 

One  day,  moving  noiselessly  in  his  birch  canoe,  Kekiberba  saw  in  the  nearby 
cove  a  blue  heron,  standing  on  one  leg,  watching  for  a  frog.  The  Indian  approached 
so  slowly  and  quietly  that  the  heron,  absorbed  in  his  coming  assault  on  the  frog, 
did  not  become  aware  of  his  danger.  Suddenly,  swiftly,  and  with  deadly  aim,  a 
winged  arrow  flew  toward  him  and  pierced  his  outstretched  neck.  The  beautiful 
feathers  of  the  heron  went  to  make  a  gorgeous  head-dress  for  Nemi. 

Over  their  point  there  frequently  flew  two  magnificent  bald  eagles,  already 
as  old  as  the  pine  trees  in  which  they  built  their  nests.  Every  Indian  wanted  their 
feathers  to  adorn  his  head  but  nobody  could  ever  reach  these  lordly  birds  that  flew 
too  high  for  an  arrow  to  be  dangerous.  Deer  and  moose  abounded  in  the  woods  and 
often  supplied  the  Indians  with  food  and  skins  for  clothes  and  moccasins.  Once  in 
a  great  while  they  brought  in  a  bear  and  had  a  mighty  feast,  and  a  new  bed  couch  of 
bear-skin.  Woodchucks  were  easy  to  get  and  delicious  to  eat,  though  white  folks 
have  lost  the  secret. 

Encroaching  White  Men 

Years  rolled  on.  Wars  came  and  ended.  No  settler  came  to  the  lake.  Not  a 
tree  fell  except  from  old  age  or  from  the  storms  that  swept  down  upon  it  with  fury. 
But  slowly  the  world  was  changing.  A  fort  went  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sebasticook  — 
Fort  Halifax,  and  settlements  came  along  the  shores  of  the  Kennebec.  The  Indians 
could  no  longer  go  to  Norridgewock  for  corn,  They  could  no  longer  go  to  Damariscotta 
for  clam  feasts.  And  one  day,  when  Kekiberba  was  now  an  old  chief  of  75  years,  the 
Indians  saw  trees  falling  across  the  lake  in  a  region  where  they  had  often  gone  to 
hunt  and  to  fish  for  suckers  in  the  near-by  brook.'  A  little  later  the  shock  came 
nearer  home.  The  point  just  north  of  their  beloved  camping  place  began  to  be 
cleared  and  they  saw  a  cow  where  they  had  usually  looked  for  deer  or  for  bear. 

The  end  of  their  peace  was  plainly  in  sight.  The  irresistible  invasion  had 
begun  and  there  was  no  way  to  head  it  off.  They  went  one  evening  to  visit  the  new 
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settlers.  But  they  could  not  talk  together  for  they  had  no  common  language.  They 
could  only  make  signs.  The  settlers  brought  out  their  pop-corn  and  popped  it  by  the 
open  fire  to  the  delight  of  the  Indians.  They  made  and  pulled  molasses  candy,  which 
delighted  them  still  more.  But ’it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  white  man  had  come 
to  stay,  and  that  more  were  to  follow.  They  read  their  doom.  They  outnumbered  the 
whites  and  they  could  have  exterminated  the  first  settlers  if  they  had  resolved  to 
take  fierce  action,  as  they  once  would  have  done.  But  a  different  way  of  life  had 
come.  They  had  revolted  against  fierce  action  and  had  accepted  the  gentler  doctrine 
of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

There  is  a  rumor,  a  legend  perhaps,  that  at  the  time  of  their  visit  to  the 
Settlers,  they  threw  water  on  the  white  man’s  guns  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
room.  If  they  did  do  that,  it  was  only  a  symbolic  act  to  indicate  that  guns  were 
not  to  be  used  in  violent  ways.  If  the  Indians  had  themselves  meant  violence,  they 
had  quite  effective  ways  of  wiping  out  new  settlements  which  here  they  never  tried. 

End  of  an  Era 

What  they  did  do  was  to  hold  a  Council  by  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  in  it,  by  the 
advice  of  their  old  chief,  they  decided  to  leave  their  beloved  camping  ground  and 
go  away  to  join  the  old  remnant  of  the  Abenaki s  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  They  made 
their  way  through  the  forests  to  Castine  where  they  found  old  friends  and  distant 
relations,  and  together  they  made  their  way  to  Passainaquoddy  and  became  a  part  of 
the  ancient  tribe  to  which  they  belonged.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  later 
Stephen  Jones  and  my  Uncle  Eli  Jones  from  China,  and  John  D.  Lang  from  Vassalboro 
used  to  go  occasionally  as  a  committee  to  visit  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  and  when 
the  Catholic  priest  would  allow  it  they  would  hold  a  Quaker  Meeting  with  them.  It 
was  mostly  in  silence,  for  the  Indians  prefer  silence  to  talk.  One  wonders  whether 
any  of  them  remembered  that  they  had  sprung  from  the  shore  of  the  same  lake  as 
their  visitors,  and  that  their  cult  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of  the  Great  Spirit  was 

essentially  similar  to  the  central  principle  of  their  Quaker  visitors. 

*  * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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EPHRAIM’ S  LOVE  STORY 

One  day  in  the  late  spring  of  1774  —  the  year  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress  —  Ephraim  Clark,  then  twenty-three  years  old,  arrived  on  the  shore  of 
China  Pond,  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  later  to  be  known  as  Clark’s 
Brook.  Ephraim  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Gardiner,  on  the  Kennebec,  leading  a 
cow.  His  old  father  and  mother,  Jonathan  and  Miriam,  had  come  with  him,  both  rid¬ 
ing  horseback,  Miriam  on  a  pillion  behind  her  husband,  carrying  in  saddle-bags  all 
the  possessions  the  family  had  to  begin  life  wit&,  when  they  should  get  their  log 
house  built.  Ephraim,  the  winter  before  had  made  the  wise  selection  of  lots  39  and 
40  on  the  plan  that  John  Jones  --  known  as  ’’Black  Jones’’  --  had  surveyed,  south  and 
east  of  the  Lake,  at  that  time  ’’The  Pond”.  It  included  32,000  acres  in  what  was 
known,  after  the  name  of  the  surveyor,  as  ’’Jones’  Plantation”. 

Ephraim,  the  hero  of  my  story,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  t^e  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Miriam  Clark,  who  were  born  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  where  no  doubt  Ephraim  was 
also  born,  in  1751;  but  before  becoming  pioneer  settlers  here,  they  had  lived  for 
ten  years  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  they  were,  of  course,  all  British  subjects.  What 
brought  them  here  as  the  beginners  of  our  town-history  was  the  ’’salesman -propaganda” 
of  this  blow-hard  Jones,  who  had  the  year  before  surveyed  the  lots  and  made  the 
map  of  the  region  east  of  Yassalboro.  When  Ephraim  landed  here  with  his  cow  that 
famous  day  in  1774,  what  he  found  on  lots  39  and  40  was  an  immense  pine  forest. 

The  trees  ran  up  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  many  of  them  were  four  or  five  feet 
in  diameter.  In  among  the  great  pines,  which  no  ax  had  ever  cut,  were  smaller  firs 
and  spruces  and  hemlocks.  The  first  job  was  to  clear  a  spot  for  the  log-house  and 
a  larger  area  for  a  planting  of  corn  and  a  few  potatoes.  There  was  game  everywhere 
for  the  shooting  and  the  lake  abounded  in  fish,  herring  swarmed  up  the  outlet  and 
smelts  were  thick  in  the  brook.  The  swale  in  the  near-by  cove  had  no  trees,  but 
it  had  lush  grass  for  the  horse  and  the  cow,  neither  one  of  which  had  been  trained 
to  live  on  pine  needles. 

Fortunately  Ephraim  had  three  brothers,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  Edmund  and  Andrew, 

and  a  sister  Jerusha,  who  was  married  to  an  English  Quaker,  George  Fish.  They  all 
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came  soon  after  Ephraim  arrived  and  pitched  in  with  vigor  to  clear  the  region  of 
trees  and  to  build  the  log  house  for  shelter,  before  the  winter  came  with  its  snows. 
They  built  the  house  cf  fir  logs,  flattened  on  two  sides  with  the  ax,  dove-tailed 
together  at  the  corners  and  the  chinks  filled  in  with  mud  from  the  shore  of  the 
Pond*  There  were  no  windows,  no  floor  and  the  roof,  like  the  walls,  was  made  of 
logs.  There  was  a  roughly  built  fire-place  of  field  stones  for  cooking  and  for 
warmth.  Here  were  eight  persons,  besides  Jerusha's  children,  crowded  into  this 
one  room,  floorless  house,  but  they  were  happy  pioneers,  making  a  new  town  and 
building  a  brave  new  world.  In  the  autumn  they  had  a  store  of  corn  and  a  small 
atock  of  potatoes,  but  there  was  no  grovery  store  nearer  than  Fort  Western,  which 
is  now  Augusta,  then  called  by  its  Indian  name ,  "Cushnoc".  The  nearest  grist  mill 
was  in  Vassalboro  on  the  Outlet  Brook. 

One  day,  that  first  winter,  when  the  potatoes  were  all  eaten,  the  fish  were 
under  two  feet  of  ice,  no  game  had  been  shot  and  the  meal  in  the  barrel  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  Ephraim  had  gone  to  Vassalboro  with  a  bag  of  corn  to  be  ground.  Jerusha's 
children  were  crying  with  hunger,  and  the  poor  mother's  cupboard  was  entirely  bare, 
like  Mother  Hubbard's.  Jerusha  got  some  small  round  field  stones,  the  size  of 
potatoes,  buried  them  in  the  hot  ashes  and  made  the  children  go  to  bed  telling 
them  they  would  be  called  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  were  baked!  In  the  strength  of 
this  hope,  the  children  went  to  bed,  stopped  crying  and  were  soon  asleep  in  peace. 

In  the  morning  when  they  awoke,  they  smeiled  lohnnycake  baking  in  front  of  the 
fire;  and  they  got  up  to  a  delicious  breakfast  of  Johnnycake,  smeared  with  bear's 
fat,  instead  of  butter. 

Before  coming  to  my  love-story,  I  must  report  one  more  item  of  Pioneer 
trouble.  One  of  the  brothers  in  the  early  spring,  following  that  first  hard  winter, 
was  out  hunting  for  much  needed  game.  He  saw  through  the  bushes  what  he  thought 
was  a  deer,  or  maybe  a  moose \  it  was  so  large.  He  firea,  the  animal  fell,  and  he 
ran  through  the  bushes  to  capture  his  prey,  when  to  his  horror  he  found  that  he 
had  shot  and  killed  the  family  cow,  that  had  come  with  them  from  Gardiner. 
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But  Ephraim  had  no  wife.  George  and  Jerusha  with  their  children  went  north 
to  carve  out  a  farm  and  a  h^me,  just  above  the  site  of  the  Lake-side  Meetinghouse. 
Miriam,  the  mother,  died  and  was  buried  a  little  way  from  the  log  cabin,  the  first 
grave  in  this  town,  and  the  brothers  in  turn,  acquired  lots  not  far  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  clearing.  Ephraim  and  his  old  father  had  a  lonely  home,  with  no  woman  to 
gladden  their  lives  and  to  stir  up  the  Johnny cake .  Ephraim,  as  is  natural,  had 
dreams  and  longings*  The  human  heart  is  pretty  much  the  same  whether  in  pioneer 
woods  or  in  the  grandeur  of  the  nabob’s  dwelling. 

One  may  wonder  why  this  man,  unmarried  and  free,  did  not  join  Benedict  Arnold’ 

expedition  up  the  Kennebec,  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  bent  on  the  capture  of  Quebec. 

Well,  in  the  first  place  he  did  not  hear  about  it  until  it  had  passed  Fort  Halifax. 
There  were  no  radios  and  there  was  no  post  office.  In  the  second  place,  Ephraim 
shared  the  Quaker  Attitude  of  those  times  about  war  and  fighting.  In  the  third 
place  he  was  an  unimaginative  man,  and  he  thought  the  expedition  was  a  wild  and 
fool-hardy  adventure.  And  the  final  reason  was  that  God  had  called  him  to  the 
tough  and  difficult  task  of  making  a  new  town  out  of  a  forest.  But  if  he  was  to 

stay  at  home  and  not  go  out  to  die  in  the  swamps  along  the  Dead  River,  or  in  the 

snows  of  Quebec,  he  must  have  a  wife  to  be  his  mate;  and  strangely  enough  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  marry  until  he  fell  in  love  with  someone. 

Soon  the  Chadwicks  came  and  settled  towards  the  south.  Here  were  daughters 
that  were  fair  to  see.  Ephraim  looked  upon  them  and  wondered.  But  strangely 
enough  there  was  no  groat  thump  in  his  bosom,  and  he  came  back  to  his  clearing  and 
his  lonely  log  house  without  any  bride.  Of  course  if  Anna  Chadwick,  Alec’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  had  been  on  hand  then,  it  might  hove  been  different.  She  might  have  ’’fetched” 
him,  but  Anna  didn’t  come  until  my  day. 

He  began  to  hear  moving  stories  of  David  Sands’  visit  to  Vassalboro  on  the 

Kennebec  and  of  the  new  Quaker  Meeting  that  had  sprung  up  there  in  the  home  of 

Remmington  Robbie.  Ephraim  himself  had  been  a  Quaker  in  Nantucket,  where  nearly 

everybody  was  a  Quaker.  There  might  be  somebody  in  this  Vassalboro  group  who 
would  fit  well  into  the  log  louse  by  the  pond  shore.  One  Sunday  morning,  astride 
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of  his  horse,  Ephraim  rode  on  the  trail  around  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  and  over 
the  hills  to  the  Meeting  by  the  dark  waters  of  the  Kennebec.  Yes,  sure  enough, 
here  were  comely  daughters,  who  had  already  hidden  their  pretty  faces  behind 
Quaker  bonnets.  He  stayed  for  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  the  Hobbie’s,  cooked  in  their 
firephace  that  took  in  an  eight  foot  log.  He  thought  of  his  lonely  home  and  wished 
his  heart  would  warm  for  the  Vassalboro  maidens,  but  there  was  no  everlasting  yea 
within  him,  and  he  rode  back  knowing  that  he  had  gone  and  seen  but  had  not  con¬ 
quered.  It  is  strange  how  "choosy”  a  man  can  be,  and  how  he  seems  to  be  set  apart 
and  to  wait  for  the  person  that  was  created  for  him,  as  Eve  was  for  Adam! 

It  may  well  be  that  Ephraim  went  "up  the  Pond"  to  visit  in  the  home  of 
Jedidiah  Jepson,  Quaker  minister,  and  scholar  for  those  times,  who  came  to  our 
lake  country  with  a  daughter  Susannah,  who  had  an  Irish  sparkle  in  her  eyes  and 
much  wit  and  wisdom.  I  am  rejoiced  that  Susannah  did  not  stir  the  quiet  rhythm  of 
Ephraim’s  blood  stream,  for  if  he  had  carried  her  off  to  his  cottage  in  the  woods 
it  would  have  spoiled  my  chance  of  ever  being  born,  for  she  was  to  be  reserved  for 
Abel  Jones,  who  in  time  would  come  for  her,  and  she  was  in  the  course  of  years  t« 
be  my  grandmother.  There  is  a  strange  mystery  about  these  matings  of  ancestors, 
and  it  is  queer  how  in  the  shuffle  we  all  manage  to  get  here  and  to  have  our  turn. 

Well,  twenty-one  years  went  by  and  poor  lonely  Ephraim  was  now  forty-four 

and  a  bachelor  who  saw  the  girls  marry  and  make  homes,  and  there  was  nothing  he 

could  do  about  it  for  his  hour  never  seemed  to  strike  twelve.  But  wait  a  minute. 

Somebody  is  coming.  The  year  1795  David  Braley  came  to  town  and  settled  .one  mile 

from  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  He  had  a  star  of  a  daughter,  named  Olive.  She  had 

been  born  far  away,  the  year  that  Ephraim  cut  the  first  log  for  his  house,  so  that 

you  can  see  that  she  was  twenty-one.  He  saw  her  first  at  the  Pond  Meeting  held  in 

the  home  of  Jedidiah  Jepson,  All  of  a  sudden  the  "click"  came.  Here  was  what  he 

had  been  waiting  for  all  these  years.  Yes,  but  one-sided  "clicks"  do  not  settle 

anything!  You  have  to  win  the  girl,  and  it  is  not  too  easy  when  you  are  forty - 
four  and  have  quite  a  beard!  But  luck  was  with  Ephraim  this  time.  He  was  invited 

home  to  dinner  by  the  Braley  family.  It  was  a  joyful  sight  to  watch  Olive,  with 
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her  quick  movements  setting  the  table,  getting  the  pot  of  beans  and  the  loaf  of 
brown  bread  out  of  the  steaming  bean  hole  and  making  the  tea  from  the  kettle  on  the 
crane  of  the  fireplace.  There  was  a  brief  time  of  silence  as  they  gathered  around 
the  pine  table,  and  then  they  ate  and  ate  and  talked  and  talked,  and  then  Olive 
brought  on  the  huge  apple  pie  she  had  baked  in  front  of  the  open  fire  the  day  before. 
As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  and  Ephraim  had  helped  wash  the  dishes,  as  a  good  man 
should,  he  started  right  in  "courting”  in  true  straightforward  fashion,  though  he 
knew  he  was  somewhat  awkward  at  it.  He  went  heme  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the 
day!  But  he  could  not  sleep  very  well  that  night,  thinking  about  it  and  wondering. 
What  a  dear  she  was! 

In  good  old  colonial  days  these  affairs  of  the  heart  moved  forward  fast,  as 
they  sometimes  still  do  in  these  war-years.  Ephraim  started  at  once  making  a 
beaten  track  to  Olive’s  door.  He  had  no  guitar  like  Romeo.  He  did  not  dance. 

He  took  no  ice  cream  cones  or  chocolates  to  her.  He  did  not  know  how  to  talk 
"pretty"  talk  to  her.  He  didn’t  get  down  on  his  knees  —  he  did  that  only  when  he 
prayed.  He  talked  about  the  farms  he  had  cleared,  the  stone  walls  he  had  built, 
the  number  of  bears  and  moose  he  had  shot,  the  way  the  Indians  had  gone  from 
Indian  Heart  and  left  the  community  free  from  that  danger,  ho?*  the  community  at 
the  south  end  was  spreading,  and  what  great  prospects  there  were  in  this  new  world 
he  had  helped  to  build. 

One  hot  summer  day  they  took  a  long  walk  together.  They  climbed  the  highest 
hill  they  could  find  and  Ephraim  showed  Olive  Mount  Blue  and  the  peaks  of  the 
Kennebago  mountains,  which  he  told  her  he  could  see  on  clear  days  from  the  hills 
of  his  farm.  Well,  this  was  the  crisis  day  and  Ephraim  who  had  killed  bears  and 
been  to  the  Indians’  camp,  came  away  that  night  with  Olive’s  promise  in  his  kit. 

They  passed  meeting  next  month  at  East  Vassalboro;  and  the  marriage  was  set  to 
take  place  in  the  home  of  Jedidiah  Jepson,  where  the  meetings  at  this  time  were 
regularly  held.  There,  after  a  solemn  gathered  silence,  Ephraim  and  Olive  rose  and 
took  hands  and  he  said:  "In  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  this  Assembly,  I  take  thee 
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Olive  Braley,  to  be  my  wife,  promising  to  be  unto  thee  a  faithful  and  loving  husband, 
until  it  shall  please  the  Lord  by  death  to  separate  us.”  And  Olive  smiled  and  said, 
os  though  she  meant  it:  ”In  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  this  Assembly,  I  take  thee, 
Ephraim  Clark,  to  be  my  husband,  promising  to  be  unto  thee  a  faithful  and  loving 
wife,  until  it  shall  please  the  Lord  by  death  to  separate  us.” 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  the  proper  amount  of  kissing  had  been  done,  Ephraim 
and  Olive  mounted  a  horse,  she  on  a  pillion  behind,  and  rode  to  the  log  house  on 
the  point  by  the  lake,  where  Olive  cooked  her  first  supper  for  Ephraim,  in  the  room 
hung  about  with  crook-necked  squashes,  adorned  with  old  muskets  and  with  antlers 
of  moose  and  deer.  Ephraim’s  wife  had  been  born  the  very  year  he  had  settled  on 
his  two  lots  in  Jones’  Plantation.  Ke  had  waited  all  these  years  --  twenty-one  — 

for  her  to  come  and  turn  his  log  house  into  a  radiant  home,  which  she  at  once 

proceeded  to  do. 

We  do  not  need  to  follow  the  story  much  farther.  Here  is  the  brave  beginning 
of  our  South  China.  Ephraim  and  Olive  in  the  course  of  time  produced  twelve  chil¬ 
dren,  literally  twelve  ’’Olive  plants”,  six  of  them  boys  and  six  of  them  girls.  It 

may  very  well  have  been  this  family  that  went  to  see  the  moose  in  the  tent.  You 
paid  ten  cents  -to  see  the  moose,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  a  family  to  see  it. 

When  the  old  father  had  put  down  his  quarter  and  was  filing  the  family  in,  the 
owner  of  the  moose  called  the  father  back  and  said:  ’’Here,  take  back  your  quarter, 
it  is  a  good  d6al  more  for  my  moose  to  see  your  family  then  for  your  family  to  see 
my  moose  1” 

There  is  just  one  more  episode  to  be  told  about  this  ’’first  family”  in  our 
town  annals.  When  the  old  father  had  almost  reached  the  age  of  80,  the  two  oldest 
daughters  were  engaged  to  be  married  to  excellent  husbands.  The  old  man,  remember¬ 
ing  a  happy  day,  thirty  years  earlier,  called  the  two  girls  into  the  sitting  room 
of  their  new  home,  and  this  is  what  he  said;  ”My  daughters,  you  are  going  to  be 
married  and  leave  this  dear  home  of  ours*  I  have  no  money  I  can  give  you  for  dowry, 

but  I  have  two  farms  that  I  have  cleared  and  have  been  saving  for  you.  The  oldest 
is  to  have  the  farm  that  joins  mine  on  the  south,  and  the  other  daughter  is  to  have 
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my  farm  to  the  north  thet  runs  down  on  the  long  point  in  the  pond.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  want  you  to  do.  All  my  life  I  have  been  cutting  down  pine  trees  and 
pulling  out  stumps  to  make  fields.  Before  I  die  I  want  to  see  some  pines  planted 
that  will  show  later  generations  what  real,  God-blessed,  pines  were  like.  So  I  want 
you  each  to  set  out  a  row  of  your  pines  along  the  north  line  of  your  farms.  They 
will  be  lovely  some  day,  and  they  will  break  the  north  winds  in  winter  and  shelter 
your  houses  from  the  storms.  I  want  you  to  have  a  "planting  bee",  like  the  "raising 
bee"  when  we  built  this  house  ana  invite  everybody  to  come  to  the  planting.  I  will 
pay  for  the  strips  of  codfish,  for  the  chunks  of  cheese  arid  the  barrel  of  crackers 
for  the  feed.  And  we  will  make  firkins  of  home-brewed  beer,  with  the  fine  spruce 
tang  we  all  love  and  the  flavor  of  juniper  berries  —  and  a  good  time  will  be  had 
by  all . " 

That  is  what  happened  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  old  man  and 
his  beloved  Olive  are  gone.  The  daughters  have  vanished  from  earth  and  all  their 
children  in  turn  have  followed  them.  But  the  two  rows  of  giant  pines  still  wave 
and  still  sough  in  the  summer  wind,  and  still  break  the  storms  in  winter.  And  thus 
something  of  good  old  Ephraim,  our  town  founder,  remains  to  keep  his  memory  green. 


' 
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JOHN  D.  AND  THE  PERPETUAL  MOTION  MACHINE 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  across  the  road  from  where  we  are  meeting,  very  near 
where  W.  J.  Thompson’s  house  stands,  there  was  a  long,  low,  one-story  and  a  half 
white  house,  where  John  D.  Jones  liveh  with  his  family,  usually  known  throughout  the 
neighborhood  as  simply  "John  D."  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  who  was  celebrated  for 

one  thing,  which  was  the  size  of  his  nose.  All  the  members  of  this  family  had  big 

noses,  but  Thomas*  was  a  "whopper".  It  is  reported  that  he  came  in  the  store  one 

day  with  the  end  of  it  frozen.  "Why  didn’t  you  rub  it?"  somebody  asked.  *T  did  rub 

it,"  Thomas  replied,  "out  as  fur  as  I  could  reach!" 

The  long  white  south  end  of  this  house  was  a  shoe-shop,  for  John  D.  was  a 
shoemaker  and  a  good  one,  too.  The  shop  was  cluttered  up  with  a  vast  collection 
of  implements  and  material.  There  were  tanned  skins  of  cows  and  calves  and  great 
slabs  of  sole-leather.  There  were  lasts  of  all  sizes,  boxes  of  wooden  pegs  and 
shoe-nails,  waxed  threads  and  bristles,  lamp-black  and  balls  of  wax,  which  boys 
sometimes  tried  to  chew  for  gum,  but  nobody  really  liked  it.  There  were  always  piles 
of  old  boots  and  shoes  waiting  to  be  repaired,  and  one  or  two  new  pairs  just  finished. 
We  all  wore  long-legged  boots  in  winter,  made  of  cow-hide,  with  heavy  soles,  and 
with  straps  for  pulling  them  on.  All  through  the  autumn  John  D.  was  busy,  day  and 
evenings,  making  these  long-legged  cowhides  for  the  community,  and  of  course  every 
family  owned  a  boot-jack  for  pulling  off  these  long-legged  boots.  And  every  so 
often  before  going  to  bed  they  were  greased  with  tallow,  and  left  for  the  night  in 
front  of  the  fireplace.  Nabody  could  make  long-legged  cowhides  quite  like  John  D*s. 

In  the  summer  he  made  shoes  for  the  general  trade  —  lady’s  shoes,  little 
children’s  shoes,  calf-skins  for  gentlemen.  These  all  went  to  far-off  unknown 
wearers.  But  John  D.  made  them  on  honor,  with  the  .same  care  that  he  bestowed  on  his 
home  product.  He  pegged  and  stitched  his  religion  into  these  shoes  for  far-away 
people  whom  he  would  never  see.  No  little  child,  however  remote,  was  ever  to  get 
a  shoddy  piece  of  work  from  that  shop.  John  D.  sometimes  preached  in  meeting,  but 
he  wasn’t  good  at  it.  For  that  sort  of  thing  he  had  only  one  talent  and  hardjy  that. 
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He  said  the  same  thing  over  and  over,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  get  up.  But  he 
preached  a  straight  gospel  with  his  sound  leather,  his  awl,  his  bristles  and  his 
waxed  threads.  John  Tauler  said  once,  "If  I  were  not  a  priest,  but  could  make  shoes, 
I  would  make  shoes  to  the  glory  of  Gou."  'Well,  that  is  what  John  D.  did  in  his  shoe- 
shop  across  the  way.  He  put  his  halleluj ah  and  his  selah  into  his  shoes  and  his 
long-legged  boots.  Good  old  John  D. 

John  D.  had  a  wife  Elmira  who  die^. before  the  great  event  I  am  writing  about. 

He  had  a  daughter  Ida,  pronounced  "Idee".  Ke  had  a  son  Elijah  Elwood,  and  a  young 
daughter  named  Sadie.  Instead  of  using  the  Quaker  "thee",  as  all  other  Quakers  did, 
John  D.  always  used  he.  and  she ,  when  he  addressed  the  family.  "Idee,  she  go  and  tell 
Elijah  Elwood  to  come  in  and  get  in  the  wood."  "Elijah  Elwood,  he.  get  ready  now  to 
go  to  school."  Until  he  was  eight  or  nine  years  old,  everybody  in  the  family  called 
Elijah  Elwood,  "Baby",  and  he  called  himself  "Baby".  We  used  to  hear  him  coming 
home  from  school,  calling  out  to  his  sister  a  few  rods  on  ahead  of  him,  "Idee,  Idee, 
wait  for  Baby."  And  the  response  would  be:  "Come  along,  come  along,  can’t  wait 
all  day’." 

Elijah  Elwood  and  I  wore  the  same  age  and  we  began  school  the  same  day.  He 
was  not  well  broke  for  school  and  he  was  at  first  quite  a  problem  for  the  stern 
teacher.  He  punched  me  across  the  aisle,  or  did  something  out  of  line,  and  the 
teacher  came,  at  him  and  said,  "Elijah  Elwood,  if  you  do  that  a’gain  I  will  tie  a 
string  around  your  neck  and  hang  you  up  on  that  nail.”  It  rather  terrified  us  both 
to  think  of  Baby  hung  up  as  high  as  Human,  his  little  legs  swinging  in  the  air. 

But  my  story  is  not  about  Elijah  Elwood,  with  whom  I  played  and  with  whom  I  fought 
epic  battles,  it  is  about  John  D.  and  his  Perpetual  Motion  Machine. 

One  day  in  the  early  seventies,  John  D.  stopped  forever  making  long-legged 
boots,  and  shoes  for  little  feet,  end  started  out  on  a  world-conquering  epoch.  If 
he  had  succeeded  as  he  expected  to  do,  South  China  would  have  become  as  famous  as 
Mt.  Vernon,  or  more  so,  and  John  D.  would  have  been  the  "Edison"  of  his  time.  What 
happened  was  some  kind  of  revelation,  which  came  to  him  either  in  the  shoe-shop  among 


the  bristles  and  leather  parings,  or  perhaps  at  night  in  the  west  bedroom.  As  near 
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as  I  can  find  out  the  revelation  was  brought  to  him  by  a  departed  spirit,  sometimes 
called  a  ghost,  who  said  he  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  probably  camped  at 
Indian  Heart.  Iiis  body  had  been  buried  under  the  lawn  at  the  west  of  John  D.’s 
house.  He  dug  great  trenches  all  about  this  region.  The  neighbors  thought  he  must 
be  digging  for  gold,  or  making  a  sewer  to  the  lake.  But  he  was  digging  to  find  the 
bones  of  his  spirit-visitor.  Unfortunately  I  have  never  been  informed  of  what  was 
found  in  the  trenches.  I  think  it  was  mostly  dirt  and  rocks  I  Anyway  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  revelation.  He  was  told  how  to  build  a  perpetual  motion  machine. 

And  here  or  somewhere  he  was  informed  the  Queen  Victoria  had  promised  $50,000  to  the 
person  who  succeeded  in  inventing  a  perpetual  motion  machine.  If  she  did  promise  it, 
it  was  a  perfectly  safe  risk.  She  didn’t  need  to  worry  nights’. 

The  first  thing  John  D.  did  after  the  revelation  came  to  him  was  to  ask  the 
Town  of  China  to  exempt  his  machine,  and  the  product  that  he  might  manufacture  with 
it,  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Of  course  it  was  likely  that  after  the 
ten-year  period  was  over  the  machine  would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  town  and 
all  the  citizens  would  become  tax-free  I  I  was  present  at  the  town  meeting  and  heard 
the  thrilling  debate,  forecast  the  glory  that  was  to  come  to  these  shores,  and 
listened  with  open  mouth  to  John  D’s  rapturous  account  of  what  was  to  come  to  this 
favored  town  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  would  be  turned  on  it  and  pilgrimages 
would  be  made  to  this  spot  for  ages  to  come.  Here  is  the  decree  that  the  town  voted. 
Article  1£  of  the  Town  Report  of  the  Town  of  China  for  1874:  ’’Voted  to  exempt  from 
taxation  for  ten  years  the  Mills  which  may  be  built  by  J .  D.  Jones  of  South  China.” 
Taken  from  the  Town  Reports  for  1874. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  these  mills  thus  exempted  from  taxation 
were  to  be  run  by  a  perpetual  motion  machine  and  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  men 
who  voted  for  the  measure  were  not  in  the  secret,  but  some  of  us  favored  persons 
in  the  south  end  of  the  Town  knew  what  was  to  run  the  mills,  if  they  were  ever  to 

run! 

Everything  inside  the  shop  from  that  time  on  was  absolutely  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Think  of  the  tragedy  if  somebody  should  discover  the  secret  and 
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think  of  the  loss,  not  only  of  the  $50,000,  which  was  bs  good  as  though  already 

secured,  but  think  of  the  loss  to  the  town,  not  only  of  the  immortal  glory,  but  of 

complete  freedom  from  taxes,  which  was  what  came  to  Domremy  on  account  of  Joan  of 
Arc  and  her  vision. 

Well,  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  closed  shutters,  John  D.  was  very  busy  late 
into  the  night.  Beams  and  boards  were  carried  in.  Sawing  and  pounding  and  planing 
could  be  heard  by  near-by  neighbors.  Steel-work  was  heard  of  in  Augusta  shops,  but 
there  was  always  a  mystery  about  it.  Somebody  had  caught  sight  of  a  huge  lead  ball 
as  big  as  Elijah  Elwood’ s  head,  but  it  was  all  mysterious  ftnd  eerie.  Elijah  Elwood, 
who  sometimes  leaked  secrets,  admitted  that  the  ceiling  to  the  shop  had  been  taken 
down  and  the  attic  was  being  invaded.  It  sounded  as  though  a  huge  monster,  like 

a  Leviathan,  was  taking  possession  of  the  shop  that  had  seen  our  long-leggoa  boots 

fashioned, 

John  D.  became  more  rapturous  in  meeting  and  spoke  now  as  one  having  authority. 
Unfortunately  his  work  on  the  monster  did  not  improve  his  grammar,  or  his  style  of 
speaking,  but  it  made  Elijah  Elwood  more  cocky  and  he  needed  occasionally  to  be 
brought  down  to  earth  and  to  be  taught  that  he  was  made  of  clay,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
This  task  of  keeping  him  humble  often  fell  to  my  lot.  In  spite  of  our  contests, 
which  were  merely  boyish  wrestling  matches,  with  no  bad  blood,  Elijah  and  I  were 
good  friends,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  friendship  that  I  can  te*ll  the  story  of  what 
was  happening  to  the  monster  behind  the  closed  shutters,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  any¬ 
body  else  outside  the  family  ever  saw  the  monster  perform. 

Anyway  Elijah  Elwood  said  to  me  one  day,  "Father  is  away  from  home  today,  and 
everybody  else  is  gone,  would  he_,  Rufus,"  which  means  would  thee ,  (Quaker  thee) 

"like  to  come  in  the  shop  and  see  the  perpetual  motion  machine?  But  he_,  that  is 
thee,  must  promise  not  to  tell  anybody."  Of  course  I  promised  and  I  did  not  tell 
about  it  to  anybody  during  the  period  when  there  was  danger  that  somebody  might 
steal  the  patent.  Now  it  can  be  told,  for  there  is  no  danger  that  anybody  will 

steal  the  idea  and  get  the  $50,000  from  Queen  Victoria  and  a  tax-free  mill  in  the 
town  of  China. 

i  v>  ..  . 
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Well,  in  I  went  into  the  sacred  precincts,  my  heart  thumping  and  my  eyes  bulg¬ 
ing*  There  was  the  marvelous  monster  before  my  gaze.  Elijah  Elwood  told  me  he  was 
going  to  start  it  and  show  me  how  it  worked!  There  was  a  great  framework  of  planed 
beams,  beautifully  and  strongly  built.  Then  going  up  from  the  floor,  beyond  the  old 
ceiling  of  the  shop  into  the  attic  were  two  troughs,  like  mighty  arms.  These  troughs 
were  as  smooth  as  polished  metal,  though  they  were  made  of  hard  wood.  They  were 
attached  at  the  bottom  by  deftly  made  hinges,  so  that  th ay  could  fall  and  rise  with 
perfect  ease.  Out  at  the  ends  of  the  framework  on  the  floor,  just  where  the  ends 
of  the  troughs  would  strike  when  they  fell  were  highly  elastic  steel  springs.  'The 
uptime  rower  was  a  huge  polished  lead  ball,  as  I  have  said,  about  the  size  of  Elijah 
Elwood ’s  head.  Of  course  this  machine  was  only  a  model  and  when  the  tax-free  mills 
were  built  the  ball  would  naturally  be  many  times  bigger.  Elijah  Elwood  put  the 
lead  ball  into  the  upper  end  of  one  of  the  troughs.  It  rolled  down  like  all  split. 
"What  was  to  hender,"  as  the  old  farmer  said  about  Niagara  Falls.  Then  the  ball 
rolled  up  the  other  trough,  which  having  a  hinge,  fell  down  as  the  ball  wemt  on  to 
the  end  of  it.  As  it  fell  the  steel  spring  threw  it  violently  up  again  where  it  had 
been  at  first.  Then  naturally  the  lead  ball  came  down  like  a  thousand  of  brick  and 
performed  the  same  way  on  the  other  trough.  And  so  it  was  to  go  on  forever.  Each 
time  the  spring  threw  it  up  and  each  time  the  ball  came  tearing  down,  to  go  up  the 
other  arm  with  the  same  results.  It  looked  as  though  the  "spirit"  that  conveyed  the 
secret  to  John  D.  was  a  good  spirit,  that  the  "revelation"  was  a  true  one,  and  that 
the  tax-free  mill  was  sure  to  come,  not  to  mention  the  Queen’s  $50,000,  which  John  D. 
very  much  needed  by  this  time. 

Unfortunately  both  the  "spirit"  and  John  D.  forgot  one  thing;  maybe  two  things. 

The  tiny  fact  of  friction  was  overlooked  and  there  was  not  enough  account  made  of  the 

stern  fact  of  gravitation,  which  kept  everlastingly  pulling  the  ball  down  to  a  center 

•f  rest.  I  noticed  that  after  a  while  the  ball  didn’t  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  end 
% 

of  the  trough,  and  then  next  time  a  tiny  bit  less,  and  alas,  after  a  time — it  was 
quite  a  long  time — but  not  "perpetual" — the  ball  came  to  a  full  stop  between  the  two 
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hinges,  at  a  dead  center.  It  seemed  quite  evident  that  this  would  be  a  poor  way  to 
saw  logs,  or  to  grind  corn  and  I  saw  little  hope  of  the  $50,000.  But  Elijah  Elwood 
was  undiscouraged  and  so  was  John  D. ,  for  hadn’t  he  had  a  ’’revelation”!  The  trouble 
was  that  the  springs  were  not  elastic  enough.  He  was  having  a  new  set  made.  Then 
it  was  sure  to  work*  But  it  didn’t.  This  time  it  was  because  the  troughs  were  not 
smooth  enough,  so  they  were  made  amazingly  smooth.  But  somehow  that  old  enemy 
’’friction”  could  not  be  dislodged,  and  the  departed  spirit  could  not  be  dislodged, 
and  the  departed  spirit  could  not  tell  him  how  to  abolish  gravitation.  In  the  end 
John  D.  had  to  surrender  to  the  eternal  nature  of  the  universe  just  as  King  Canute 
did. 

The  sad  thing  was  that  John  D.’s  ’’occupation  was  gone”,  like  Othello’s.  Here 
was  one  of  the  best  shoemakers  in  the  county  with  his  occupation  gone,  his  prospec¬ 
tive  $50,000  not  in  his  pocket;  his  tax-free  mill  a  busted  dream,  and  worst  of  all, 
everything  he  owned  eaten  up  by  his  outlays  on  the  monster  in  his  shop.  His  house 
and  grounds  had  to  be  sold.  He  moved  over  to  Cross  Hill  in  Vassalboro  and  not  long 
after  he  went  to  lie  in  the  graveyard  at  the  top  of  the  Kill.  You  can  see  Mount 
Washington  from  this  Hill,  but  John  D.’s  spirit  has  not  come  back  from  his  heavenly 
height  to  tell  us  how  to  make  a  perpetual  motion  machine  that  will  work’.  And  we 
have  nothing  now  tax-free  in  the  Town  of  China! 
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OUR  BLACKSMITH  SHOP  AS  A  CENTER  OF  DEMOCRACY 

I  have  been  telling  in  recent  times  how  a  New  England  country  boy  got  his 
fundamental  education  for  life  in  the  old-time  Grocery  Store,  in  the  Town  Meeting, 
working  out  the  family  taxes  on  the  Road  in  a  community  group  and  in  the  Play  Groups 
with  the  boys  of  the  village.  What  I  am  showing  in  this  Article  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Blacksmith  Shop  was  a  training-place  for  Democracy.  "Theed",  who  is  the  main 
character  in  this  story,  is  a  real  person  and  I  have  drawn  him  from  the  life. 
Jeannette,  his  wife,  was  the  best  cook  in  the  community  and  the  unpaid  midwife  for 
most  of  the  babies  that  carne  to  birth.  The  period  is  in  the  1870's  when  the  poli¬ 
tical,  national  struggle  was  on  between  Rutherford  B.  Kayes  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

Tile  Blacksmith  Shop  stood  on  the  lake  side  of  the  Pond  Road  —  now  U.  S.  Road 
202  —  just  opposite  the  "Heater  Piece".  It  was  only  a  few  rods  from  the  Grocery 
Store  at  the  Corner,  but  Kingsbury's  Tavern  and  great  horse  stable  came  between, 
where  I  am  afraid  rum  could  surreptitiously  be  had.  The  shop  itself  wss  two  stories 
high,  with  a  carriage  shop  above.  There  was  a  great  platform  on  the  south  side  of 
the  upper  story,  where  newly  painted  carriages  were  put  out  to  dry  and  a  run-way 
went  up  from  the  ground  for  pulling  the  carriages  up  after  the  tires  were  set.  It 
would  have  been  a  gorgeous  place  for  sliding,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  hemlock 
splinters  which  invaded  the  seats  of  our  pants  and  sometimes  reached  the  "quick"  be¬ 
yond  the  pants.  Sliding  there  was  strengst  verboten  by  our  mothers. 

The  Blacksmith  Shop  proper  was  on  the  first  floor.  You  entereu  by  a  broad 
door,  hung  above  on  little  wheels  which  rolled  it  open  on  an  iron  running  track. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  shop,  though  nearer  the  forge  side,  was  the  great  anvil. 

It  rang  with  a  high  musical  note  when  struck  with  the  powerful  hammer,  and  it  had  a 
steel  "horn"  projecting  from  one  end  on  which  iron  rings  and  horseshoes  were  rounded 
into  shape  by  the  deft  blows  of  a  smaller  hammer.  Of  course,  the  great  monster  in 
the  shop,  spitting  fire  was  the  Forge.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  the  fire  of  soft 
coal — the  only  place,  as  a  boy,  I  ever  saw  coal  burning.  It  was  supplied  with  an 
enormous  pair  of  bellows,  worked  with  a  lever  which  came  over  in  front  and  was 
within  reach  of  one  hand  while  the  other  hand  pushed  the  iron  rods  into  the  glowing 
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fire.  It  was  amazing  to  see  how  the  bellows  intensified  the  fire,  as  Theed  worked 
the  lever.  It  was  a  mystery  how  that  invasion  of  air  worked  such  wonders  and  a  no 
less  mystery  how  that  black  stuff  that  looked  like  stone  could  burn  with  such  heat. 

It  was  here  that  I  got  one  of  my  later  favorite  illustrations  of  mystical 
experience  in  religion.  What  we  used  to  see  was  first  the  iron  put  into  the  fire 
and  in  a  little  while  the  fire  was  in  the  iron,  which  penetrated  the  whole  mass 
until  the  fire  glowed  clear  into  the  middle  of  the  iron.  Some -what  so  a  person 
tries  to  find  his  way  to  God  and  all  of  a  sudden  God  is  in  the  person,  setting  him 
aflame  and  kindling  him  with  interior  light  and  heat. 

Of  course  the  most  important  thing  about  the  shop  was  not  the  anvil  nor  the 
burning  monster  of  a  forge,  but  Theed,  who  wielded  the  hammer ,  shod  the  horses  and 
made  the  carriages.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  a  bulging  forcep  muscle. 

He  stood  foresquare  to  all  the  world,  straightforward,  honest,  independent,  a  con¬ 
vinced  democrat,  a  pronounced  liberal  in  religion,  and  a  man  who  beat  his  religion 
out  in  the  fabric  of  his  shop.  For  me  the  most  important  thing  about  Theed  was 
that  he  was  the  husband  of  Jeanette  and  the  father  of  my  dear  friend  "Wes",  who  was 
my  indispensable  companion,  a  f idus  Achates  on  all  expeditions.  But  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  to  say  about  Theed  than  that. 

He  was  a  very  remarkable  expert  worker  both  in  wood  and  iron.  He  could  make 
a  horseshoe  and  put  it  on  with  skill,  but  he  could  make  a  top-buggy,  from  wheel  to 
leather  top,  with  equal  skill.  He  was  the  best  story-teller  in  town,  though  he  had 
the  fault  of  repeating  the  main  point  of  the  story  as  soon  as  we  finished  laughing 
at  it.  The  repetition  came  as  a  kind  of  encore .  He  was  the  outstanding  democrat 

of  the  village  and  he  could  tell  more  clearly  and  convincingly  than  anybody  else 

\ 

why  the  democratic  party  ought  to  manage  the  affairs  of  town,  state  and  nation. 

The  shop  was  a  school  of  politics  as  well  as  the  place  to  hear  the  current  stories 
of  the  period.  Theed  had  the  first  lawn-mower  ever  seen  in  these  parts  and  the 
first  velvety  lawn.  He  had  the  best  horse  in  the  community,  carefully  bedded  in 

her  stall,  not  only  carded,  as  some  other  horses  were,  but  actually  curry-combed, 
which  was  quite  unique,  with  the  mane  and  tail  of  the  horse  put  through  beauty- 
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parlor  tactics.  Whan  Theed  got  that  horse  harnessed  into  one  of  his  new  top-buggies, 
with  the  tall  whip  in  its  socket,  and  Jeanette  by  his  side,  it  made  ’’the  rash  gazer” 
wipe  his  eye  with  wonder.  His  cow,  too,  was  in  a  class  by  herself.  It  was  a 
pampered  cow,  brushed  and  bedded  as  no  other  cow  in  town.  He  led  her  off  to  Mell 
Worth’s  pasture  every  morning  and  brought  her  bock  every  night,  with  such  regula¬ 
rity  that  we  could  set  our  eight-day  clock  by  his  trips  to  and  from  the  pasture. 

Such,  then,  was  the  man  who  presided  over  forge  and  anvil  and  carriage  department 
of  our  village  Blacksmith  Shop. 

The  shop  was  not  as  such  a  loafing  place.  You  did  not  go  there,  as  you  did 
to  the  Grocery  Store,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  loafing  and  refreshing  your  soul. 

Yo»u  went  because  you  had  some  business  there.  The  great  days  there  were  usually 
rainy  days.  You  couldn’t  mew  or  hoe,  so  you  took  the  occasion  to  get  the  horse 
shod,  or  to  get  a  ’’knife”  riveted  on  the  mowing  machine  cut-bar,  or  to  get  a  broken 
driving  rod  welded,  or  peradvanture  to  get  the  tires  set  on  the  wheels  of  your  hay¬ 
rack.  The  same  idea  occured  to  numerous  persons  on  the  same  day,  consequently  one 
must  wait  his  turn,  and  consequently,  again,  the  shop  accumulated  an  audience. 

Here,  then,  is  Theed  on  a  given  rainy  day  with  five  or  six  horses  lined  up,  waiting 
their  turn,  the  owners  standing  around,  and  as  many  more  horseless  men  with  broken 
implements  waiting  to  have  Theed’s  hammer  do  its  magic  work.  Vie  may  catch  him  for 
a  moment  shoeing  a  vicious  horse  for  William  Crane.  The  horse’s  head  is  tied  to  a 
ring-bolt.  His  hind  legs  are  roped  to  his  front  legs,  so  that  if  he  kicks  he  will 
pull  himself  down  on  his  knees  in  the  posture  of  prayer.  When  Theed  gets  to  work  on 
a  hind  leg  he  slips  off  the  rope  and  holds  the  hoof  stoutly  between  his  own  knees 
on  his  leather  apron  as  he  pares  the  hoof  with  his  sharp  hoof -cutter,  while  the  shoe 
that  is  to  fit  it  is  ’’cooking”  in  the  forge.  He  begins  to  laugh  and  we  know  that 
a  story  is  gestating  in  his  head.  He  slips  the  rope  back  puts  the  hoof  down, 
takes  his  lever  and  blows  the  bellows  furiously,  and  then  with  his  tongs  he  swings 
the  white  hot  shoe  out  on  the  anvil,  to  turn  up  the  end  ’’calks”,  and  to  shape  it  to 
fit  the  hoof  he  has  pared.  Now  is  the  time  for  his  story. 
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"By  gorry ,  I  have  just  heard  a  remarkable  tale  from  ’the  Aroostic"  —  up  near 
’Presquizzle ’  —  a  feller  who  was  selling  plows  up  there  was  going  along  the  road 

and  saw  a  Canadian  Frenchman  and  his  wife  reaping  wheat*  He  stopped  and  passed  the 

time  of  day  with  the  Frenchman  and  as  he  chatted  along  he  asked  how  much  they  had 
reaped  that  day.  ’Oh,’  said  the  man,  ’about  an  acre  and  a  half,  I  guess.  We  should 
a-got  more  done,  but  my  wife  out  there  had  to  stop  and  have  a  baby  and  that  delayed 
us  quite  a  lot.’"  Then  after  the  proper  stir  of  enthusiasm,  came  the  refrain, 
"Having  the  baby  delayed  us  quite  a  lot!"  While  he  was  preparing  the  shoe  for  the 
second  hind  hoof  of  the  kicker,  he  suddenly  remembered  another  story  that  same 
"feller  from  the  Aroostick"  had  told  him.  It  ran  like  this:  "I  was  going  along  a 
back  country  road,  mostly  through  woods,  when  I  came  upon  a  clearing,  where  there 
was  a  cabin.  A  man  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  chewing  tobacco  and  jest  lettin’ 

time  roll  by.  I  sez  to  him,  sez  I,  ’Have  you  lived  all  your  life  here?’  He  shifted 

his  quid  of  tobacco,  spat  pensively  on  the  ground,  and  said:  ’Not  yit,’"  Theed 
pounded  the  toe-calk  into  the  blazing  iron  shoe  and  repeated:  "The  old  man  said, 
’Not  yit.’" 

Meantime  "Wes"  and  I  were  making  a  sawmill  at  the  carpenter  bench  upstairs  in 
the  carriage  shop.  We  had  dammed  up  a  small  brook  in  our  field  and  had  built  a 
shute  for  an  overshot  waterwheel.  The  waterwheel  which  we  laboriously  constructed 
had  a  drum  on  its  axle  for  a  belt,  which  turned  the  circular  £aw  that  we  made  out 
of  a  sheet  of  zinc  cut  round  and  with  saw-teeth  filed  in.  The  odd  thing  was  that 
the  wheel  actually  turned  as  the  water  shot  over  it  and  the  saw  actually  went 
round,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  actually  sawed  a  potato  in  two,  though  it 
baulked  when  confronted  with  a  stick  of  wood.  The  success  of  the  waterwheel  reminde 
Theed  of  the  little  boy  in  the  Sunday  school  class.  The  teacher  asked  the  class 
what  lesson  they  had  learned  from  the  wonderful  story  of  Jonah.  Up  went  the  bright 
little  boy’s  hand,  as  he  said:  "You  can’t  keep  a  good  man  down!"  "Remember,  boys, 
you  can’t  keep  a  good  man  down." 

The  most  spectacular  event  in  the  course  of  the  season,  with  one  exception 
to  be  mentioned  later,  was  putting  the  tires  on  the  set  of  wheels  for  a  new  top- 
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buggy.  Theed  bought  the  hubs  ready-made,  he  got  the  spokes  in  the  rough,  shaved 
them  into  form,  sandpapered  them  to  perfection  and  fitted  them  into  the  hubs.  He 
made  outright  the  felloes  that  formed  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  That  involved  a  steam¬ 
ing  process  and  an  exactly  curved  rim  fitted  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  spokes.  But 
a  wheel  isn’t  a  wheel  until  it  has  a  tire .  When  the  event  of  putting  on  the  tire 
came  there  was  likely  to  be  a  goodly  company  of  spectators.  Four  tires  were  built 
in  the  yard,  made  of  'blocks  of  dry  hard  wood,  piled  up  around  each  one  of  the  four 
iron  tires.  The  finished  wheel  lay  with  its  hub  in  a  hole  made  for  it  and  the  rim 
carefully  leveled  on  a  bed  of  sand.  Then  four  men  with  tongs  took  one  of  the  highly 
heated  tires  and  dropped  it  deftly  over  the  waiting  rim,  which  smoked  and  burned  as 
the  hot  iron  clasped  it.  Instantly  Theed  with  a  water  pot  cooled  the  tire  and  as 
the  water  cooled  it,  it  contracted  and  bound  the  felloe,  spokes  and  hub  into  the 
compact  and  perfect  unity  of  a  completed  wheel.  A  tire  too  tight  would  have  bulged 
the  wheel.  A  tire  too  loose  would  have  produced  a  rattly  useless  wheel.  Theed* s  .  1 
wheel  was  made  on  the  plan  of  the  parts  of  the  "One  Hoss  Shay”  —  "made  to  run  a 
hundred  years  to  a  day."  When  the  four  wheels  were  finished  and  rolled  away  and  the 
fires  put  out,  Theed  might  sit  down  with  an  air  of  triumph  on  a  sawhorse  and  say: 
"Well,  I  hope  the  next  election  will  turn  out  as  well  as  those  wheels  of  mine  have 
done.  I  know  most  of  you  who  are  here  are  Republicans,  but  it  is  high  time  the  coun 
try  had  a  statesman  for  a  President.  Every  mistake  that  could  *be  made  has  been  made 
These  high  tariffs  are  ruining  the  country,  I  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  these 
tires  as  I  ought  to  pay.  If  Blaine  was  any  good  he  would  look  after  the  interests 
of  us  common  men  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows.  That  is  the  principle  and  the 
glory  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Remember  what  Thomas  Jefferson  did  for  the  country, 
What  Andrew  Jackson  did  for  the  people,  and  now  we  have  found  a  man  who  has  the  same 
ideals,  the  same  rugged  honesty,  the  same  high  quality  of  wisdom  as  a  real  states¬ 
man.  That  is  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  you  in  your  ignorance  will  probably  go  and  vote 
for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  It  reminds  me  of  the  girl  who  was  about  to  be  married. 

£ihe  was  asked  if  she  had  given  serious  consideration  to  this  momentous  step, 
tQh  yes,’  she  said,  ’I've  been  to  two  fortune  tellers  and  a  clairvoyant,  I  have 
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studied  a  sign  book  and  dreamed  on  a  lock  of  his  hair.  I’ve  been  to  one  of  them 
astrologers,  and  they  all  tell  me  to  go  ahead.  I  am  not  one  to  marry  reckless  like.’ 
That's  it,  that’s  about  the  way  you  vote  —  'I’m  not  one  to  vote  reckless  like.’ 

This  is  a  year  of  destiny.  The  old  corrupt  party  is  at  last  going  to  be  turned  out. 

It  doesn't  know  it  yet,  but  that  is  what’s  coming.  An  Irishman  was  carrying  a  turtle 
whose  head  had  been  cut  off.  Somebody  asked  him  If  the  turtle  was  dead.  ’Yes,’ 

said  Patrick,  ’he’s  dead,  but  he  ain’t  conscious  of  it  yit. ’  That’s  it.  The  old 
Party  is  dead,  but  it  isn’t  conscious  of  it  yet!” 

Then  a  few  local  items  were  thrown  in.  ”1  hear  Church  Clark  is  visiting  up 
to  Edwin’s.  After  staying  two  or  three  days,  he  said  in  his  high-pitched  voice, 

TI  have  a  very  large  circle  of  friends,  it  takes  me  a  year  to  visit  them  all.’  That’* 
an  easy  way  to  live  that  is!.  It  takes  a  year  to  visit  all  his  friends  and  then  he 
starts  all  over  again  for  a  new  round  of  visits.  ’The  old  pious  tinker’  has  been 
there,  too,  for  his  annual  visit.  He  had  his  tall  hat  full  of  poems  which  he  read 
to  them  evenings.  Then  he  would  sit  for  hours  at  a  time  sucking  the  air  through  his 
teeth,  sighing  and  saying,  f0h  Suz.’  What  a  visitor  that  would  be,  but,  my,  how  he 
did  mend  their  pans  and  washboilers  and  make  their  block  run!" 

The  -uther  great  event  in  the  Blacksmith  Shop — the  real  chef  d’ oeuvre  of  the 
place — was  shoeing  the  oxen  for  winter*  Few  persons  in  this  degenerate  age  of  the 
tractor  hardly  realize  that  oxen  had  to  be  shod.  They  were  the 'haulers  of  winter 
wood  and  mill-logs  and  they  were  the  road-breakers  that  Carried  the  snowplow  —  the 
so-called  "heater”  —  through  the  winter  drifts,  and  for  both  these  things  they  must 
have  iron  shoes.  ^  Q  they  "parted  the  hoof",  as  well  as  "chewed  the  cud",  each 
foot  of  each  ox  had  to  have  two  shoes,  consequently  a  yoke  of  oxen  needed  sixteen 
shoes. 

I  am  sorry  to  admit  that  my  hero,  Theed,  who  was  good  at  everything  else, 
was  not  an  expert  at  shoeing  oxen.  That  was  a  trade  in  itself.  For  that  event 
Peter  Runnells’  brother  had  to  be  called  in.  He  had  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of 

the  earth.  He  had  seen  many  towns  in  the  West  and  many  types  of  men.  He  wore  an 
odd  hat,  had  an  outlandish  haycart,  used  queer  words  with  western  vigor,  but  the 
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important  point  is  that  he  knew  how  to  shoe  oxen,  and  he  knew  how  to  keep  still,  and 
let  Theed  talk,,  while  the  shoeing  was  going  forward. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  only  know  how  to  handle  a  tractor,  or  a  motor 
truck,  I  must  digress  a  little  and  tell  how  the  expert  used  to  shoe  oxen.  The  person 
familiar  only  with  the  ways  of  a  tractor  would  probably  suppose  that  the  blacksmith 
would  take  up  the  ox’s  leg  and  hold  it  between  his  knees  in  his  leather  apron,  as  he 
would  do  with  a  horse’s  leg.  No,  that  would  be  very  disastrous.  The  kindly  ox  has 
not  learned  the  habit  of  standing  on  three  legs,  as  a  horse  does,  while  a  shoe-man 
holds  the  other  leg.  What  the  ox  does,  if  you  try  that  old  Tubal  Cain  way  of  shoe¬ 
ing,  is  to  pitch  over  sideways  and  fall  on  the  blacksmith  with  his  ton  weight  and 
crush  him  to  the  ground.  The  last  state  of  that  man  would  be  to  lie  bedridden  for 
weeks  in  a  hospital.  Friend  Runnells  knew  better  the  habits  of  the  ox,  though  after 
the  ways  of  a  western  man  he  called  a  ”rock”  such  as  we  boys  would  ’’skip”  on  the 
lake,  or  use  to  ’’cut  an  egg”  in  the  water,  a  ”darnick’’--odd  name  indeed  for  a  pebble. 
Every  person  born  in  Maine  knows  that  ’’rock”  is  the  right  word  for  a  stone  you  throw! 

VJell,  Runnells  had  a  huge  frame  of  beams  with  a  windlass,  a  rotating  structure, 
at  the  top  on  each  side.  The  ox  was  driven  inside  the  frame  and  three  wide  leather 
belts  were  put  under  him,  one  in  front  of  his  hind  legs,  one  behind  his  front  legs 
and  one  under  his  middle.  The  ends  were  fastened  to  the  rotating  structures  which 
were  turned  with  iron  bars  through  holes  in  the  windlass,  strong  men  with  the  iron 
bars  revolved  the  rotating  structures,  wound  the  leather  belts  around  it,  and  so 
lifted  the  ox  off  his  feet,  which  dangled  in  the  air.  The  ox  bellowed  a  little,  not 
from  pain,  but  from  the  novelty  of  the  situation.  In  any  case  he  was  perfectly 
helpless.  He  couldn’t  even  kick.  His  feet  were  easily  at  hand  for  the  expert  shoer. 
Each  shoe  for  his  half-foot  had  tiny  calks  before  and  behind  to  grip  into  the  ice, 
or  frozen  ground.  The  hoof  had  to  be  pared  with  the  sharp  paring  knife,  and  the  shoe 
fitted  and  then  nailed  on  with  horseshoe  nails.  The  paring  and  the  nailing  did  not 

hurt  any  more  than  it  hurts  to  cut  one’s  finger  nails. 

Theed,  who  in  this  performance  was  only  a  helper,  for  the  most  part  was  free 

to  expound  his  views  of  life  and  to  interject  a  story,  now  and  then,  as  the  occasion 
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suggested  one.  "That  nigh  ox  there,  whose  hoof  is  being  pared,  comes  from  a  barn, 
where  a  funny  thing  happened.  The  boy  in  the  family  is  a  kind  of  rapscallion  who 
likes  to  do  queer  things.  One  day  this  summer  he  found  twa  dozen  eggs  in  nests  in 
the  barn.  He  piled  the  eggs  up  on  the  barn  floor  and  then  took  a  board  and  brought 
it  down  with  a  powerful  blow  on  the  pyramid  of  eggs  and  made  a  whopping  splash.  I 
hear  he  got  spanked  to  a  degree  that  fitted  the  crime.  Speaking  of  eggs  d'you  hear 
about  Mss  Meigs  and  the  store  eggs?  She  bought  a  dozen  eggs  to  Sam  at  the  store. 

One  of  the  eggs  was  bad.  She  sent  it  back  with  a  note  saying  that  Sam  should  'make 
it  good'.  Sam  wrote  back  and  said:  ’Dear  Mad*m,  I  am  a  grocer  not  a  magician,’ 
Pretty  good  for  Sam.” 

The  off  ox  came  next.  The  windlasses  rolled  around  and  he  hung  suspended  in 
the  air,  waiting  his  turn  for  the  iron  shoes.  There  was  a  pretty  good-sized  public 
by  this  time,  because  everybedy  was  interested  in  seeing  an  ox  get  his  shoes.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  good  occasion  for  importing  political  wisdom.  "Of  course,  every 
honest  man  knows  now  that  Tilden's  been  elected  by  the  people  —  a  man  worthy  to 
wear  the  shoes  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson,  If  we  could  get  him  inaugu¬ 
rated,  we  could  stop  that  infernal  tariff,  and  we  could  get  some  justice  done  to  the 
South.  But  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  the  Republicans  will  never  let  him  get  in¬ 
augurated,  They'll  count  him  out,  just  as  sure  as  you  live  and  they'll  count  Hayes 
in.  They’re  a  deep  lot  —  like  the  river  over  in  Waldo  County.  A  man  came  along 
with  a  horse  and  wagon.  He  had  a  wife  in  the  seat  by  him.  The  road  came  down  to  a 
ford  in  the  river.  The  driver  asked  a  man  leaning  against  a  tree  whether  it  was  safe 

to  drive  across,  or  was  the  water  too  deep  for  his  wagon.  ’Oh,  I  guess  it's  all 

right,’  the  man  said.  So  the  man  and  woman  in  the  wagon  drove  in.  In  a  few  minutes 

the  water  was  up  to  the  horse’s  belly  and  began  to  come  into  the  body  of  the  wagon. 

The  man  backed  up,  turned  round  and  got  out  of  the  water.  He  asked  the  loafer  on 
the  shore  what  he  meant  by  saying  the  water  wasn’t  deep.  'By  gorry,  I  thought  it 
wasn’t  deep.  I’d  been  watching  them  ducks  swimming  there  and  the  water  only  came 

up  to  their  sides.’  Yes,  that’s  it.  The  water  only  came  up  to  their  sides.  I  tell 
you  the  Republicans  are  deep.  We'd  better  watch  out.” 
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That  made  him  think  of  another  ford.  "You  know  there  was  a  ford  up  on  Dead 
River.  I  guess  it  was  kept  by  an  Irishman.  There  was  a  sign  up  at  the  ford  which 
said:  ’It  is  not  safe  to  cross  this  ford  when  the  water  is  over  this  sign.’  It 
would  be  pretty  deep  if  you  were  a  stranger  and  drove  in  there  when  the  water  was  over 
the  sign.  Yes,  the  Republicans  are  just  about  like  that  sign!” 

’’You  know  they  were  digging  a  sewer  in  Waterville  not  long  ago.  They  had  an 
Irish  foreman  over  the  crew,  who  worked  in  shifts.  The  foreman  called  down  to  the 
diggers  and  asked:  ’How  many  of  yez  are  down  there?’  A  man  shouted  back,  ’Fifteen.* 
’W£ll,  then,’  said  the  foreman,  ’half  of  yez  come  up!’  ’Half  of  yez  come  up'  would 
mean  cutting  one  of  the  fifteen  in  two  in  the  middle.  That’s  what  the  Republicans 
will  do.  They  will  whittle  off  some  of  the  states  and  get  their  man  in.” 

By  that  time  the  oxen  were  standing  on  their  iron  shod  feet,  ready  for  a  trip 
across  the  bog  on  the  icy  wood  road. 

There  were  two  other  high  moments  in  the  life  of  the  shop,  not  quite  equal  in 
intensity  of  interest  to  shoeing  the  oxen  or  tiring  the  wheels,  but  worthy  of  special 
comment.  One  was  when  Theed  hung  his  carefully  made  buggy  body  on  its  springs  over 
the  axles,  and  the  other  was  when  he  cut  the  buggy  top  and  curtains  out  of  patent 
leather  and  brought  the  entire  creation  of  his  handiwork  to  a  triumphant  finish. 

This  happened  in  the  spring  after  a  patient  winter’s  work.  By  now  the  great  Tilden 
was  destined  to  see  the  Presidency  go  to  another  and  Hayes  was  firmly  seated  in  the 
White  House,  with  no  revolution  following  the  decision.  Political  issues  had  changed 
now  from  the  national  stage  to  the  no  less  intense  stage  of  local  affairs  in  Town 
Meeting. 

Of  course  Theed  did  not  make  his  springs  or  his  axles,  as  he  did  make  his 
leather  top?  He  bought  them  in  Augusta,  made  to  fit  his  pattern.  But  he  had  to 
’’sling”  the  springs  on  the  axles  and  then  ’’hang”  the  body  well-balanced  on  the  springs. 
After  that  came  the  careful  manipulation  of  the  leather  top,  which  folded  back  for 
open  riding,  and  was  raised  up  against  hot  sunshine  or  rain.  I~  was  always  filled 
with  wonder  and  admiration  to  see  an  ordinary  neighbor,  the  father  of  my  best  friend, 
turn  out  such  a  perfect  creation.  It  seemed  as  though  we  ought  to  break  a  bottle  of 
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champagne  as  they  did  at  Wiscasset  when  they  launched  a  new  ship.  In  any  case, 
champagne  or  no  champagne,  Theed  would  be  pretty  sure  to  say  something. 

"Well,  there’s  another  one  done.  It  reminds  me  of  what  the  old  Baptist  Elder 
said  up  at  Norridgewock.  He  was  baptising  converts  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice  on 
the  Kennebec.  Ke  said  the  formula  and  dipped  the  convert  down  into  the  water,  but 
the  man  slipped  out  of  his  hands  and  didn’t  come  back.  After  waiting  a  little  while 
the  Elder  said:  ’Brother  Brown  has  gone  to  Kingdom  come.  Bring  on  another.’  Ke 
said:  ’Bring  on  another’.’  That’s  the  way  I  feel  when  I  finish  a  carriage.’’ 

’’But  there  is  something  more  important  than  carriages  on  my  mind.  You  men  who 
are  standing  round  here  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  time  we  had  some  new 
Selectmen  in  this  Town.  These  Republican  ’pillars  of  the  commonwealth'  have  gone 
stale.  They  are  down  in  deep  ruts.  They  have  only  old  dead  ideas  in  their  heads. 
They  have  got  the  Town  in  debt.  They  have  botched  the  roads  and  neglected  the  Poor- 
house.  It  is  time  we  had  some  forward-looking  Selectmen  and  they  will  have  to  turn 
to  the  Democratic  Party  for  that." 

"How  long  have  these  men  been  in,  Theed?"  a  humble,  quiet  man  asked. 

"That  reminds  me  of  old  Bounds  Crossman  over  on  the  Pond  Road.  Somebody  asked 
him  in  his  old  age  to  what  he  attributed  his  long  life.  ’Well,  young  feller,'  Bounds 
said,  ’I  dunno  yet.  There’s  several  of  them  patent  medicine  companies  a-dickerin’ 
with  me.’  Yes  several  of  them  patent  medicino  companies  still  a-dickerin’.  I  can’t 
tell,  either,  what’s  kept  these  men  in  office  so  long.  They  have  get  to  be  a  good 
deal  like  the  guide  in  the  Maine  woods.  Somebody  asked  him  whet  he  did  in  the  winter. 
’Oh,’  he  said,  ’sometimes  I  set  and  think,  but  most  of  the  time  I  jest  set.’  That’s 
it,  that’s  what  they  do,  most  of  the  time  they  ’jest  set*.  Oh  Lord,  for  some  Demo¬ 
crats  who  would  run  this  Town  the,  way  it  ought  to  be  run!" 

The  Blacksmith  Shop  is  no  more.  It  disappeared  in  smoke  and  ashes  long  ago 

and  there  is  no  shop  like  it  anywhere  in  the  World,  Theed  no  longer  makes  the  anvil 

ring  with  his  heavy  hammer.  Ke  no  longer  tells  his  droll  stories  or  spins  out  his 

ideals  for  town  and  pation.  He  lies  quietly  in  the  graveyard  by  the  side  of  Jeanette 

and  dear  "Wes".  He  was  a  good  man,  straight  as  his  own  ruler,  clear  as  the  ring  of 
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his  own  anvil.  He  wes  a  good  citizen,  always  honest,  deeply  concerned  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  town  and  the  nation;  and  at  least  half  the  time,  sound  in  his  judgment. 

Ho  didn’t  take  kindly  to  revival  meetings,  for  his  religion  was  pretty  thoroughly 
settled  and  had  mostly  to  do  with  the  way  he  lived  and  did  his  day’s  work. 

***  ***  *** 

*  *  * 

SOUTH  CHINA  AS  IT  WAS  BEFORE  THE  GREAT  FIRE 
So  few  persons  are  now  living  who  remember  this  beautiful  village  as  it  was 
before  the  fire  of  1872,  that  I  want  to  tell  you  of  its  original  and  unspoilt  glories. 
It  was  once  like  Goldsmith’s  Sweet  Auburn,  ’’loveliest  village  of  the  Plain.’’  Rows 
of  ancient  elms  on  both  sides  of  the  roads  formed  a  gothic  archway,  which  ran  out 
from  the  corner  in  each  of  the  four  directions.  Everybody  who  drove  through  the 
village,  including  James  G.  Blaine,  and  the  anonymous  Augusta  gentleman  who  gave  me 
ten  cents  for  a  little  box  of  checkerberries  from  our  pasture,  commented  on  the 
beauty  of  the  village.  ’’Here’s  ten  cents  for  your  berries,  little  boy;  my,  but  you 
have  a  fine  village.” 

”Yes,  we  have,  indeed,  thank  thee,”  for  I  always  knew  it  was  beautiful  and  I 
was  proud  of  it,  and  very  much  moved  by  the  dime. 

At  the  corner,  a  famous  ’’waysmeet”,  where  roads  ran  to  Belfast,  Augusta, 

Bangor,  and  Damariscotta,  and  lesser  places  in  between,  stood  four  large  stores,  one 
of  which  had  once  been  a  bank  —  the  Canton  Bank,  with  its  own  money  bills. 

On  the  site  of  Wilson  Hawes’  store  stood  the  store  owned  and  run  by  Samuel 
Stuart,  possibly  a  descendant  of  the  Stuart  Kings  of  England!  Anyway,  Samuel  had 
royal  manners  and  a  "Stuart  way”  with  him.  He  bought  eggs  of  all  the  farmers  and 
held  them  up  to  a  light  and  looked  through  them  before  he  packed  them  in  straw  and 
sent  them  to  Boston.  His  hogsheads  of  Porto  Rico  molasSes  always  had  a  heavy  deposit 
of  sugar  at  the  bottom,  and  when  they  were  emptied  and  put  out  behind  the  store  we 
boys  used  to  make  long  wooden  spoons  and  spoon  out  great  gobs  of  thie  sugar  through 
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the  bunghole.  Sam  did  a  great  business  in  those  days  in  dried  codfish,  smoked  her¬ 
ring  and  pickled  tongues  and  sounds.  You  of  a  later  time,  who  with  your  ration-point 
coupons  buy  fresh  things  out  of  a  store  refrigerator,  will  never  know  the  real  glory 
of  a  meal  made  of  pickled  tongues  and  sounds  1  It  should  be  added  that  the  Stuart 
Queen,  named  Jane,  lived  in  the  story  above  the  store  and  was  the  mother  of  my  friend 
Charles. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  running  down  to  the  Town  Landing  on  the  lake 
front,  and  just  opposite  the  Stuart  store,  stood  John  Wyman’s  spacious  two-story 
store  and  emporium.  It  was  an  ambitious  affair,  a  splurge  mart,  but  with  too  little 
success  to  make  it  go.  On  the  shore  of  the  lake,  almost  in  the  water  when  it  was 
high,  he  had  built  a  bowling  alley  to  supplement  his  income  and  we  boys  made  a  pretty 
penny  setting  up  pins,  though  in  our  pious  homes  bowling  alleys  were  considered  an 
invention  of  Satan  and  the  money  we  got  was  thought  to  be  tainted,  though  we  did  not 
smell  it.  The  day  before  the  fire,  I  got  honest  money  for  picking  boxberry  leaves 
for  John  ’Wyman  which  were  to  have  flavored  checkerberry  wafers;  but  alas,  they  went 
up  in  the  fire  and  nobody  got  the  flavor. 

Straight  opposite  Wyman’s  store,  on  the  corner  where  the  Grand  Army  Hall  now 
stands,  stood  the  massive  store  of  Ambrose  Abbott,  and  next  to  his  store  on  the 
Augusta  road,  stood  his  splendid  hona  buildings  elegantly  painted  and  marked  with  styL 
and  a  picket  fence.  He  was  the  village  nabob,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  bank  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Library  which  was  housed  in  the  second  story  of  his  store 
and  so  went  up  in  the  flames. 

Facing  the  Abbott  store  toward  the  north,  on  the  Heater  piece  where  a  garage 
now  stands,  was  the  fourth  store.  It,  like  the  other  three,  was  a  lordly  structure. 
It  had  been  built  as  a  union  store,  a  kind  of  early  cooperative  experiment.  William 
Jacob,  later  of  Dirigo,  father  of  my  beloved  cousin,  Charles,  and  grandfather  of  our 
neighbor,  Francis,  was  the  first  storekeeper  of  it.  He  had  just  arrived  from 
Ireland  and  his  way  of  talking  in  those  early  days  made  all  the  boys  laugh,  but  they 
soon  found  that  he  was  a  real  man,  even  if  he  did  talk  in  a  funny  way.  Here,  too, 


was  the  Masonic  Hall  of  the  town. 
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The  next  great  set  of  buildings,  after  the  four  stores,  was  William,  or  ’♦Bill”, 
Kingsbury’s  tavern,  with  its  immense  horse  barn.  The  tavern  stood  where  the  tele¬ 
phone  house  now  is  and  the  great  barn  was  just  north  of  it,  between  the  tavern  and 

Theodore  Jackson’s  blacksmith  and  carriage  shop.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  those 

% 

far-off.  halcyon  days,  Bill  Kingsbury  sold  liquor,  even  after  the  Maine  Law  was 
passed.  And  when  a  temperance  meeting  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Church,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Chapel,  to  protest  against  his  rum  business;  he  hired  a  neighbor  — 
for  a  barrel  of  flour  and  a  barrel  of  pork  —  to  burn  down  the  meetinghouse,  and  he 
planned  to  burn  down  our  house  next,  for  my  father  helped  to  get  up  the  meeting  of 
protest*  Bill  got  two  years  in  prison. 

The  most  important  structure,  after  the  Kingsbury  buildings,  was  a  great  three- 
story  Hall  on  the  South  Road  a  few  rods  to  the  south  of  Abbott’s  store.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  mystery  about  what  was  done  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  third.  This  was  a  large  public  hall  used  for  lectures,  meet¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds,  Sunday  School  classes  and  school  exhibitions.  It  was  here  that  I 
first  spoke  in  public. 

Of  the  eighteen  other  buildings  that  burned  that  eventful  night  most  wore  the 
dwelling  houses  of  happy  families  and  what  belonged  with  the  houses.  Where  the  post 
office  now  stands  was  the  home  of  Leander  Mitchell  who  had  a  little  girl  I  sometimes 
played  with.  After  the  fire,  he  moved  to  a  farm  on  the  Neck  and  his  place  was  de¬ 
serted.  Where  Eliza  Wensley’s  house  is  located,  stood  the  home  of  Scotta  and  Elvira 
Clark.  Scotta  was  a  strange  fish.  He  would  not  come  to  meals  unless  his  wife  said, 
"Mr.  Clark,  your  breakfast  or  your  dinner  is  now  ready."  He  had  a  strange  habit  of 
chewing  horseshoe  nails  to  sharpen  his  eyeteeth,  and  when  he  went  to  meeting  he  sat 
on  the  Bible,  we  always  thought  to  keep  away  evil  spirits,  but  I  am  afraid  they  got 
in  on  him.  Between  Leander  Mitchell’s  and  Scotta  Clark’s  was  the  Blacksmith  shop 
of  George  Kaler  and  near  it  his  house. 

The  next  house  south  of  Scotta’ s  was  the  home  of  Nelson  Russell  and  his  fair 

daughter,  Etta*  Their  barn  was  burned, bat  not  the  house.  It  was  later  to  be  the 
home,  after  it  was  rebuilt,  first  of  Charles  and  Sadie  Briggs  and  later  of  Randolph 
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and  Hialdah  Crosman.  Now,  still  more  rebuilt,  it  is  the  home  of  the  Stimpsons.  In 
the  periods  when  nobody  lived  there,  but  after  the  barn  was  rebuilt,  it  was  the  scene 
of  our  evening  games  of  Guard's  Clear  and  a  landmark  of  most  happy  boyhood  memories. 
The  other  set  of  buildings  in  the  fire  district  was  a  long  series  of  small  houses, 
sheds  and  outhouses  running  from  Wyman's  store  to  the  house  on  the  site  of  what  is 
now  Dowe's  home.  The  fire  was  stopped  by  a  desperate  fight  just  above  that  house 
which  burned, 

# 

The  fire  began  about  midnight  of  April  24,  1872,  in  Wyman's  store.  It  was  so 
near  Samual  Stuart's  store  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  that  and  it  took  some 
time  to  get  the  neighborhood  out  at  midnight  and  to  get  the  fighting  organized  and 
at  the  best  it  was  only  a  bucket  brigade.  Meantime  as  always  happens  in  a  big  fire 
a  brisk  wind  arose  and  carried  the  fire  across  the  street.  When  the  Stuart  store 
burned  the  Kingsbury  buildings  were  doomed;  and  so,  of  course,  was  the  Jackson  shop. 

I  hare  never  forgotten  how  the  flames  rolled  up  over  the  roof  of  the  Kingsbury  barn. 
We  felt  as  we  watched  it  that  there  must  be  barrels  of  whiskey  burning  to  make  such 
billows  of  flame.  Five  carriages  were  burned  in  this  barn.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  save  the  brick  house  where  Sben  Meigs  lived,  and  right  in  the  midst  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  our  chimney  got  on  fire  and  everybody  saw  the  flames  stream  up  above  the 
roof  and  the  cry  was  raised,  "Edwin's  house  is  on  fire,"  but  fortunately  it  was  only 
a  scare. 

Opposite  the  Wyman  house,  and  almost  surrounded  by  flames  were  the  home  and 
buildings  of  Dr.  Tebbetts,  the  famous  doctor  of  the  town.  This  house,  now  occupied 
by  the  Maxwell  family,  was  saved  by  superhuman  effort,  though  the  stable  was  burned. 
When  Dr.  Tebbetts  moved  to  North  Vassalboro,  Fred  Bragg  bought  the  place.  It  'was 
Fred  who  thought  he  would  need  to  put  on  a  "condition"  to  his  house,  by  which  he 
meant  an  ell.  And  it  was  Fred  who  was  sent  by  my  brother  Walter  to  measure  a  board, 

I 

and  Fred  reported  that  it  was  "three  feet  and  a  foot  and  seven  inches  long",  and 
someone  added  "and  the  length  of  the  hammer  handle".  Fred  sold  the  house  and  lot  to 
my  uncle,  Eli  Jones,  who  finished  his  remarkable  life  in  that  house  in  1890. 
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Just  beyond  the  Tebbetts’  house  were  the  home  and  shoeshop  of  Jc>hn  D.  Jones, 
the  father  of  Elijah  Elwood  and  the  builder  of  the  famous  perpetual  motion  machine, 
which  ran  at  the  highest  only  about  ten  minutes.  But  John  D.  made  good  shoes  and 
ought  to  have  stuck  to  his  last.  His  shop  was  about  where  Vi.  J.  Thompson ’s  barn  now 
is  located  while  the  house  joined  it  in  the  direction  of  the  main  road. 

On  the  empty  cellar  by  the  Church  stood  the  home  of  Henry  Brown.  His  wife 
was  a  sister  of  Theodore  Jackson.  But  the  important  thing  for  me  was  not  Henry  or 
his  wife,  though  they  were  all  right.  It  was  their  three  children.  Lulu  was  the 
oldest,  the  belle  of  the  village,  I  think.  She  is  still  living  near  Boston,  about 
84  years  old.  But  more  important  for  me  were  the  two  boys,  Will  and  Charlie. 

Charlie  died  in  his  early  boyhood  and  was  the  first  person  I  ever  saw  dead.  Will, 
with  his  red  hair,  became  my  inseparable  companion,  and  a  beloved  boy  friend.. 

In  the  next  house  down  the  roan,  later  Roscoe  Jones’  home,  lived  John  and 
Desire  Abbott,  Well,  John  and  Desire  sold  homeopathic  pellets,  which  we  called 
’’pellet tes”.  They  would  cure  almost  anything  you  had  and  they  were  cheaper  than 
Dr,  Tebbetts’ .  Unfortunately  for  me  they  were  sugar  coated  and  tasted  like  candy. 

I  ate  half  a  bottle  of  them  once,  aconite  or  belladonna  I  have  forgotten  which.  The 
only  harm  they  did  me  was  to  secure  for  me  a  good  sound  whipping  for  the  loss  of  the 
’’pellettes”.  Desire  made  most  delicious  cookies  covered  with  caraway  seed,  and  that 
was  why  I  liked  to  go  there  for  medicine. 

About  opposite  was  the  swell  and  swagger  home  of  Alden  Sweatland,  which  was 
later  burned  in  another  fire.  Farther  south  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  the  run¬ 
down  haunted  house.  The  Kitchen  family  had  formerly  lived  there,  They  had  flexible 
bones,  easily  bent  or  broken.  The  daughter  was  always  called  ’’crook-neck”  Kitchen 
because  her  mother  boxed  her  ears  once  and  bent  her  neck,  which  never  came  straight 
again.  The  son  fell  down  the  haymow  and  broke  his  back,  but  in  time  he  got  well 
enough  to  drive  a  ’’peddle  cart",  but  one  day  he  fell  off  that  and  broke  his  neck. 

But  we  never  knew  what  produced  the  "haunt”. 

Coming  up  the  road  on  the  Library  side,  just  before  turning  in  to  Uncle 

Jeremiah  Jones’s  house  in  the  field,  later  Wendell  Austin’s,  was  the  set  of  buildings 
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belonging  to  Cyrus  end  Mery  Estes#  They  were  very  high-grade  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  end  also  had  excellent  cookies.  Bat  the  unique  thing  about  their  set  of 
buildings  was  the  barn.  It  had  formerly  been  a  house  situated  in  our  field  on  the 
Belfast  road.  It  was  hauled  —  the  greatest  hauling  ever  known  in  the  town  —  from 
its  old  site  to  its  new  one.  It  took  two  days  and  all  the  King’s  oxen  and  all  the 
King’s  men  in  town  and  all  William  Crane’s  ingenuity,,  and  quintals  of  codfish  and 
'  crackers,  to  get  it  moved  and  I  rode  proudly  with  my  boy  friends  up  in  the  second 
story  of  it. 

I  need  perhaps  mention  only  two  more  families  that  lived  near  the  area  of  the 
corner  and  almost  in  the  fire  zone.  Elihu  'Worth  lived  in  the  first  house  on  the 
right  up  the  Belfast  road,  later  the  home  of  Alma  Clark.  Elihu  was  a  joiner,  a  good 
workman,  an  excellent  fisherman,  a  peppery  neighbor,  but  on  the  whole  kindly.  He 
was  most  famous  for  his  two  ambitious  daughters,  Sarah  Jane  and  Ellen.  In  the  first 
houjje  down  on  the  South  road,  later  the  home  of  Ella  Jones,  dwelt  Joseph  Johnson, 
with  no  great  fame  except  that  he  knew  how  to  sail  a  boat  on  the  lake  and  taught  me 
to  do  it.  The  great  thing  about  him,  as  about  Elihu  Worth,  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
two  daughters  and  incidentally,  one  son,  Eddie,  who  had  the  ’’twitches”.  Nobody  who 
lived  in  those  great  days  can  ever  forget  Minnie  and  Belle  Johnson.  Belle  was  too 
young  for  me,  but  from  my  earliest  childhood  I  played  with  Minnie  almost  as  with  a 
sister;  and  until  I  went  away  to  school  Minnie  and  I  were  good  fhiends  and  companions. 
She  died  in  her  early  youth  soon  after  the  family  moved  from  South  China  to  Lewiston. 

There  were  very  interesting  homes  beyond  this  narrow  area  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  but  I  wanted  especially  to  show  what  we  used  to  call  ’’the  Corner";  as  it 
was  in  its  glory  before  the  devastating  fire  destroyed  the  elms  and  laid  low  twenty- 
two  buildings  —  stores,  houses,  barns,  sheds  and  halls. 

*  .  *  * . 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

*  .  *  * 
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IKE  TOWN  OF  CHINA'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN 

I  have  told  about  the  Indian  Heart,  about  Ephraim  Clark’s  Courtship  and  about 
John  D.’s  Perpetual  Motion  Machine,  Tonight  I  am  going  to  tell  about  the  Town’s 
most  distinguished  citizen.  I  shall  not  mention  his  name  for  a  little  while,  so  you 
can  all  have  a  period  of  guessing  who  it  is. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  region  when  the  Town  was  named  Harlem,  and 
there  were  some  advantages  in  being  a  pioneer.  You  were  bound  to  be  original  and  not 
a  copy  of  somebody  else.  There  was  no  danger  then  of  being  "spoiled”  by  third-rate 
"movies"  or  second-rate  radio  programs. 

This  boy’s  father  created  at  least  six  farms  out  of  the  forests  that  lined 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  That  meant  cutting  down  the  trees  no  ax  had  ever  touched 
before  and  pulling  out  the  stumps,  without  the  aid  of  any  tractor  or  bulldozer.  But 
it  also  meant  clearing  off  the  rocks  that  covered  the  soil  and  using  them  to  build 
stone  walls,  wider  than  they  were  high,  so  if  they  ever  blew  over  they  would  be 
higher  than  they  were  before! 

Well  this  boy  was  born  in  the  year  1807,  about  two  miles  this  side  of  China 
Village  on  the  first  farm  his  father  had  cleared.  His  father  had  migrated  here  from 
the  Town  of  Durham,  built  a  log  house,  cleared  his  farm,  and  then  in  1806  had  married 
a  remarkable  Irish  Quaker  girl,  who  rode  down  from  North  Berwick  on  horseback  to 
marry  this  woodsman.  She  was  22  then;  all  the  clothes  she  brought,  beside  what  she 
had  on,  and  all  her  housekeeping  equipment,  were  in  the  saddlebags  slung  over  the 
horse.  But  she  was  some  bride,  and  destined  to  be  a  remarkable  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother.  These  pioneers  proceeded  at  once  to  have  children,  and  they  kept  it  up  till 
they  had  eleven,.  There  was  need  of  tree-cutters  and  stone-pickers,  and  if  a  girl 
arrived  she  could  soon  learn  to  spin  and  weave  and  take  care  of  the  next  baby. 

Well,  as  I  said,  our  hero  was  born  in  1607,  one  year  after  his  parents  were 
married  and  he  received  the  Bible  name  of  Eli.  The  Pond  Meeting  House  was  built 
the  year  this  boy  was  born  and  here  the  little  boy  went  in  his  mother’s  arms,  to  a 
house  heated  by  a  wood  fire  under  an  iron  kettle  on  a  brick  hearth. 
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When  the  little  boy  was  eight  years  old  —  in  1815  —  the  family  moved  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Lake  and  built  the  great  two-story  house  and  ell  and  Eli’s  father 
started  in  to  create  a  new  farm,  beginning  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  where  five 
cottages  now  stand,  filled  with  beloved  summer  people V  This  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  had,  of  course,  the  usual  high  and  wide  stone  walls,  and  here,  > 
before  the  stones  were  picked  a  visitor  walking  over  the  land  could  say  with  truth, 
that  this  was  the  only  time  he  had  ever  been  ’’out  nf  sight  of  land” I 

As  Eli’s  father  couldn’t  have  children  fast  enough  to  suit  him,  he  adopted  a 
boy,  about  Eli’s  age,  named  Joseph  Fairbrother.  Old  Eben  Meigs,  father  of  a  later 
Eben,  and  builder  of  the  brick  house,  had  a  hog  that  roamed  about  the  neighborhood 
and  came  often  to  visit  the  new  house  and  to  ’’root”  unwanted  in  the  garden  patch. 
Eli’s  father  in  a  hasty  moment  of  disgust  over  the  visits  of  the  fat  rooter,  said  to 
his  wife,  ”1  wish  that  hog  was  dead.”  Little  Eli  knew  that  his  father  always  spoke 
the  truth,  and  so  the  next  time  the  hog  made  a  visit,  he,  with  Joseph  Fairbrother  to 
help  him,  drove  the  hog  under  the  barn  and  Eli,  with  an  ax,  produced  a  dead  hog; 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  father  who  wished  his  wish  had  not  been  fulfilled,  since 
he  had  to  pay  Eben  Meigs  for  the  hog. 

There  used  to  be,  in  1816,  a  little  School  House  on  the  east  side  of  the  road 
and  a  little  north  of  his  father’s  farm,  and  here  little  Eli  went  to  school  and 
learned  to  love  books.  There  was  another  schoolhouse,  a  red  one,  in  the  Chadwick 
neighborhood  on  the  South  road.  Here  Eli  first  ’’spoke  in  Meeting”,  in  the  way  of 
preaching.  On  the  way  home  his  father,  who  did  not  hear  very  well,  asked  who  the 
young  man  was  who  had  spoken.  His  wife  hushed  him  and  pointed  with  her  finger  to 
their  son  who,  that  day  in  the  red  schoolhouse,  began  his  great  career  as  a  preacher. 
He  was  destined  to  become  the  foremost  Quaker  preacher  at  that  time  in  America, 
perhaps  in  the  world. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  staying  in  the  home  of  John  Bright’s  granddaughter. 

She  had  just  received  a  copy  of  John  Bright’s  printed  Diary.  I  asked  her  to  look  in 

the  Index  and  see  if  there  was  any  reference  to  Eli  Jones.  She  read  the  first  pas¬ 
sage  she  found: 
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"Today,”  it  said,  "I  want  to  Westminster  Meeting.  Eli  Jones  was  present  and 
preached  the  greatest  sermon  I  ever  heard.”  That  was  John  Bright,  England’s  great¬ 
est  orator,  speaking  of  China’s  country  minister. 

By  the  way,  Eli  was  the  only  person  in  the  days  of  my  youth  who  called  this 
place  "China”;  everybody  else  called  it  "Chiny”,  and  he  was  the  only  person  who  said, 
"Augusta”;  everybody  else  said  "Augustie”,  or  just  "Gustie”,  or  more  often  "Down 
River”. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  his  father  and  mother,  in  spite  of  all  the  farm 
and  housework  to  do,  sent  their  Eli  to  Providence  Friends’  School  for  half  a  year, 
for  they  had  begun  to  suspect  that  this  boy  of  theirs  was  an  unusual  product  of  the 
China  woods  and  might  have  a  mission  in  the  world.  That  half  year  in  Roger  Williams’ 
country  under  Enoch  Breed  and  other  striking  teachers  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
his  mind.  The  school  was  only  eight  years  old  then,  and  Eli  had  a  run  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  short  period,  but  he  came  back  with  a  lot  of  new  friends,  with  an 
enlarged  horizon  and  with  his  whole  life  deeply  affected.  His  ministry  was  distinc¬ 
tly  developed  there,  for  he  frequently  spoke  in  the  Sunday  Meeting. 

One  winter  day  soon  after  his  return  from  Providence,  he  was  driving  his 
sister,  Peace,  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  Pond  Meeting  House.  They  went  of  course 
by  sleigh  on  the  Lake.  There  was  a  bad  jam  in  the  ice  up  by  the  Islands  and  holes  of 
open  water.  Eli  leaped  his  horse  across  the  dangerous  place.  *He  waited  for  his 
father  and  mother  in  another  sleigh  to  come  up  and  then  called  in  his  striking  nasal 
voice,  which  he  never  conquered:  "Father,  I’ve  come  across,  thee'd  better  go  round.” 

The  greatest  event  in  his  life,  of  course,  was  his  marriage  in  1833  to 
Sybil  Jones,  a  descendant  of  the  Thomas  Dudley,  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 
Sybil  was  a  schoolteacher,-  a  poet,  a  rare  and  wonderful  woman,  and  an  extraordinarily 
gifted  preacher,  with  an  amazing  range  of  her  musical  voice.  In  the  early  days 
she  was  more  famous  than  Eli  and  everybody  spoke  of  "Sybil  and  Eli  Jones”,  but  Eli 

steadily  gained  in  power  and  toward  the  end  it  was  "Eli  and  Sybil”. 

Sybil’s  father  was  Ephraim  Jones,  a  good  man  and  a  worthy  pioneer  of  the  town, 

but  he  was  very  absent-minded.  One  day  he  went  on  horseback  to  get  a  bag  of  corn 
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ground  in  the  Vassalboro  grist  mill  on  the  river.  The  miller  ground  the  corn  and 
Ephraim,  forgetting  he  had  come  with  a  horse,  took  the  sack  of  meal  on  his  shoulder 
and  started  home  on  foot.  He  trudged  on,  heavily  laden,  until  he  came  to  the  brook 
where  he  usually  watered  his  horse  and  when  his  feet  began  to  get  wet  he  suddenly 
remembered  his  horse  and  went  back  and  got  him.  His  wife  used  to  leave  out  a  pan  of 
milk  for  him  to  have  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  when  he  came  in  late  from  his  chores. 
One  night  his  wife  came  to  the  kitchen  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on.  Seeing  him  by 
the  sink  she  called  out  to.  him:  "Why  Ephraim,  thee's  eating  my  dishwater!" 

When  Eli  was  twenty-three,  already  a  lover  of  books  and  a  great  reader,  he  and 
Ambrose  Abbott  and  Corydon  Chadwick  and  other  wise  citizens  created  our  South  China 
Library,  then  one  of  the  very  early  country  Libraries  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Fairly  early  in  their  married  life,  Eli  and  Sybil  settled  on  the  farm  at  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  Dirigo  four-corners.  Eli  was  a  good  farmer;  he  tilled  his 
rocky  acres  faithfully  and  successfully,  and  he  always  paid  his  taxes  and  other  obli- 

I 

gations.  How  he  did  it  is  a  mystery,  for  he  became  the  greatest  traveller  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  visiting  first  and  last  practically  all  the  Quaker  meetings  in 
the  world  of  his  time,  and  becoming  the  first  Quaker  missionary  to  remote  parts  of 

l 

the  world. 

Their  first  extensive  journey  after  marriage  was  to  .'Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  —  of  course  with  their  own  horse  and*  carriage.  Their  most 
important  convert  on  this  trip  was  James  Van  Blarcom,  who  became  a  Quaker  and  a 
distinguished  Quaker  minister,  came  to  China,  married  my  Aunt  Eunice,  and  became 
Superintendent  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary. 

Their  next  journey  covered  the  meetings  of  New  England,  New  York,  Baltimore, 

North  Carolina  and  Indiana,  which  was  the  far  western  limit  of  Quakerism  at  that 

period.  They  met  most  of  the  distinguished  Quakers  in  America,  stayed  in  their  homes 
and  formed  important  life-long  friendships. 

One  thing  we  must  never  forget  about  these  two  remarkable  persons  is  that 

their  missions  were  laid  upon  them  by  God.  It  seemed  to  them  that  they  were  called 


out  to  perform  services  for  God  and  when  these  calls  came,  no  obstacles  on  earth 
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could  stop  them.  One  of  the  greatest  of  missions  was  the  call  to  go  to  Africa 

and  visit  the  Negro  Republics  of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  By  this  time  they  had 
five  children  —  two  of  them  little,  one  only  a  year  old.  But  they  did  not  let  that 
stop  them.  The  oldest  went  to  Haverford  College,  the  next  two  went  to  Providence 
School;  the  three -year  old  daughter  stayed  with  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  the 
youngest  boy  stayed  in  South  China  with  a  Quaker  family  —  the  family  Daniel  Runnells. 
On  July  20,.  1851,  they  set  out  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
November  9  they  landed  safely  back  in  Baltimore,  the  mission  accomplished,  the  chil¬ 
dren  safe,  and  this  slight  woman,  with  a  curvature  of  her  spine  already  beginning, 
had  preached  in  these  two  foreign  lands  and  her  husband  had  done  much  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  these  two  Negro  Republics. 

They  were  hardly  home  again  when  a  new  CALL  came,  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon, 
to  visit  England,  Ireland,  Norway,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  South  of  France, 
with  meetings  almost  daily  in  all  these  lands,  I  visited  once  in  the  South  of  France 
a  little  Church  in  which  Sybil  preached.  The  high  pulpit  was  fastened  to  the  ceiling 
by  a  chain.  As  the  pastor  was  taking  Sybil  up  the  high  pulpit  stairs  she  said, 

"Of  course,  I  cannot  preach  until  the  Lord  moves  me  to  speak." 

"Well,"  the  pastor  said,  "if  He  does  not  move  you  within  ten  minutes,  this 
crowd  will  pull  this  pulpit  down."  The  moving  came  in  due  time. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  America  in  the  Autumn  of  1854,.  Eli  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  the ’House",  where  he  rendered  notable  service, 
especially  by  "putting  teeth"  in  the  new  Maine  Liquor  Law,  which  he  had  helped  to 
seoure.  But  the  great  event  of  the  winter  was  his  election  as  Major  General  of  the 
Maine  militia.  The  election  of  a  Quaker  was  for  two  reasons:  first,  as  a  joke 
against  the  Generals  of  the  Maine  Army  in  the  so-called  "Aroostook  War";  and  in 
the  second  place,  to  get  a  speech  out  of  Eli.  They  got  the  speech  all  right.  The 
Senate  adjourned  and  came  in  to  hear  the  speech,  together  with  a  large  group  of 
visitors.  The  speech  was  of  some  length,  marked  with  wisdom  and  humor.  It  ended 

with  these  words:  "If  I  am  an  exponent  of  the  Legislature  on  this  subject,  I  will 
diearfully  undertake  to  serve  the  State  in  the  capacity  indicated.  My  first  order 
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to  the  troops  would  be,  1  Ground  Arms.*  My  second  order  would  be,  ’Right  about  face  l 
Beat  your  swords  into  plowshares  and  your  spears  into  pruning  hooks  and  learn  war 
no  more.’  I  should  then  dismiss  every  man  to  his  farm  or  to  his  merchandise,  with 
an  admonition  to  read  daily  at  his  fireside  the  New  Testament  and  ponder  on  the 
tidings  of  Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  to  men.” 

As  soon  as  he  had  carried  out  the  joke  and  showed  that  his  election  was  ”in 
advance  of  public  sentiment”,  he  ’’surrendered  the  honor  and  retired  to  private  life”. 
The  speech  made  a  great  impression  and  was  widely  reported. 

Oak  Grove  Seminary  began  its  significant  career  in  1850,  but  soon  had  to  close 
temporarily  for  lack  of  funds,  as  happened  with  most  Quaker  Boarding  Schools,  includ¬ 
ing  Haverford  College.  Eli  took  the  lead  in  getting  the  school  started  again  in 
1856.  Eli  was  head  of  the  Committee  that  secured  #15,000,  and  he  acted  as  Principal 
the  first  year  of  its  new  opening  in  1857.  The  school  had  140  pupils  for  the  Spring 
Term  of  that  year  —  a  total  that  has  never  been  reached  since. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Sybil  visited  the  Hospitals  of  the  South  and  spoke  com¬ 
fort  to  dying  soldiers.  After  Lincoln’s  death  she  visited  his  widow  with  a  message 
of  love  and  sympathy  and  she  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  make  a  second  visit.  She 
also  visited  President  Andrew  Johnson.  Meantime  Eli,  when  not  on  his  farm  in  Dirigo, 
was  visiting  Friends’  Meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  It  was  in  this  period 
of  the  war  that  Sybil  Jones  visited  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  had'the  appointed  Meeting 
attended  by  a  thousand  persons  which  began  ’’the  great  Revival”  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  More  than  a  hundred  persons,  mostly  young,  spoke  or  prayed  in  this  meeting. 

The  most  momentous  event  in  the  lives  of  these  two  persons  came  next.  They 
sai-led  for  England  in  April,  1867,  with  plans  made  for  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land. 
*Whittier  wrote  a  poem  for  their  departure.  Governor  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts 
was  at  the  dock  to  see  them  sail  —  and  hosts  of  Friends.  A  remarkable  group  of 
English  Quakers  was  formed  to  go  as  their  companions  and  helpers.  The  major  result 

of  the  visit  was  the  founding  of  two  great  mission  schools,  one  on  Mt.  Lebanon  at 
Brummana  and  the  other  at  Ramallah,  near  Jerusalem.  They  have  continued  to  grow 

*”T©  Eli  and  Sybil  Jones”  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
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and  expand  and  have  become  two  Of  the  most  famous  institutions  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
Eli  Jones  in  later  life  twice  visited  the  two  schools  he  had  founded,  in  1876  and 
again  in  1883.  Ramallah  School  has  over  four  hundred  Arabic  boys  and  girls,  and  is 
famous  over  the  whole  of  Palestine,  and  even  in  Egypt. 

They  returned  to  their  home  in  1870  and  a  great  reception  was  held  in  the 
Dirigo  Meeting  House.  I  was  there,  seven  years  old,  and  thrilled  with  the  exhibits 
which  Eli  Jones  showed  us  to  illustrate  his  talk.  There  were  twelve  sample  stones 
to  illustrate  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem;  a  lamp  like  the  one 
the  wise  virgins  carried;  a  phylactery  such  as  the  Pharisees  wore  on  their  foreheads; 
a  reed  pen  and  inkhorn  such  as  the  scribes  used;  and  many  more  wonders,  which  made 
the  little  boy’s  eyes  bulge. 

For  the  next  twenty  years,  this  great  citizen  of  ours  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  town  and  to  the  meeting  near  his  home.  His  wife  died  in  1873  and 
then  he  carried  on  for  both.  In  1874  he  planned  the  centennial  of  the  settlement  of 
the  town.  It  was  held  in  the  Dirigo  Meetinghouse  and  I,  being  now  eleven,  walked 
over  and  back.  It  was  a  thrilling  occasion.  For  many  years  Eli  Jones  was  Supervisor 
of  Schools  and  came  often  to  visit  our  school.  In  1883  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Trustees  that  founded  and  organized  the  Erskine  High  School  for  the  town,  and  engaged 
the  Principal,  W.  J.  Thompson.  He  was  always  an  important  figure  at  Town  Meetings; 
sometimes  moderator  and  usually  making  a  striking  speech.  He  carried  the  town, 
against  heavy  opposition  from  West  China,  to  the  decision  to  pay  off  the  War  Debt  in 
a  single  year.  It  was  a  memorable  speech,  full  of  touches  of  humor.  Of  course  he 
went  every  year  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  Quaker  Yearly  Meeting,  and  he  sat  at 
the  Head  of  the  Meeting. 

As  soon  as  I  got  old  enough  to  drive  —  not  a  car,  but  a  horse  —  he  used 

to  ask  me  to  drive  him  about  the  country  to  near-by  meetings,  and  his  influence  on 

my  life  became  very  great*  In  1887,  he  went  with  his  nephew,  Augustine,  to  the 

famous  World  Conference  of  Friends  held  at  Richmond,  Indiana.  On  one  occasion  at 

this  time  in  Richmond  he  was  called  on  the  speak,  following  the  famous  English 
orator,  William  Jones.  He  began  with  the  words:  ”It  won’t  take  you  long,  Friends, 
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to  discover  that  there’s  an  odds  in  Joneses.”  But  his  speech  that  night  was  up  to 
his  highest  level. 

In  1886,  he  moved  to  South  China  and  bought  the  house  across  the  road  from 
the  Keetinghouse.  He  went  regularly  to  the  meetings  held  in  that  house,  and  preached 
in  his  unique  way.  He  died  in  1890  of  pneumonia.  I  was  with  him  at  the  end.  A  few 
minutes  before  his  death  he  asked  for  more  air.  I  raised  the  window.  He  drew  in  a 
deep  breath  and  said:  ”Ah,  that  came  straight  across  from  Mount  Blue!” 

He  stands  out  across  the  years  as  the  greatest  citizen  of  this  Town.  We  all 
owe  him  an  immense  debt. 
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